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PREFACE. 



The following letters, with the exception of the last^ were 
written and published before the appearance of Commander 
Brine's very valuable book on the Taeping Bebellion in 
China, and it has been extremely satisfactory to me, and it 
no doubt will prove so to the public, that the statements 
made by Commander Brine, founded upon personal obser- 
vations and local knowledge, have their counterparts to a 
greater extent than could well be expected in my letters, 
founded upon blue-books, the local press of China, and the 
letters of some obliging friends resident in China. Mr. 
Brine's position as an officer in Her Majesty's Navy, neces- 
sarily imposes on him a reserve in the expression of an 
opinion upon the policy of the Government of which he is 
a servant, a reserve from which I am not only free, but 
which, as a member of the legislature, it is my dutv to 
repudiate. Communications with friends, military and civil, 
who have held official situations in China, from the date of 
the late East India Company's last servant leaving Canton 
on the 6th December, 1839, down to the present &y, have 
given me an interest in China affairs and stimulated 
inquiry to verify the statements of my correspondents. I 
entered the House of Commons, therefore, with matured 
opinions upon the policy pursued by the British Gknrem- 
ment, and the part I have taken in the House of Commons 
is the necessary and logical result of the judgment I had 
formed. I cannot believe that any impartial person pos- 
sessing competent information, can give any other veidicfc 
than that of guilty against tibe British Gt>vemment, for 
unjustifiable militsoy aggression upon the Government of 
China. 

From the date of Commissioner Lin's Edict^ of the IStili 
March, 1839, for the seizure of contraband opium, down 
to the treaty of Tein Tsin, our policy has been to oom« 
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pel the Chinese Government^ contrary to its laws andi 
moral economy, and contrary to onr professed principles of 
free trade, to legalize the sale of opium. It matters not 
what the pretence may have been for our wars, the real ; 
cause of all our aggressions has been to compel the Chinese 
Government to permit the introduction of opium into China. 
With respect to our present dangerous, and indeed cala- 
mitous position in China, as far as our good name for 
keeping faith is endangered, it must be attributed to the 
British authorities in China, diplomatic, naval, and mili- 
tary, having systematically evaded* the injunctions of Earl 
Hussell conveyed in the several despatches to Mr. Bruce. 
That dated Foreign Office, July 24, 1861, terminates 
with the following passage — " You will understand, how- 
"ever, that Her Majesty's Government do not wish force 
^^ to be used against the rebels in any case, except for the 
'^actual protection of the lives and property of British 
" subjects.'* 

On the 8th August, Lord Bussell tells Mr. Bruce, in 
case of British subjects being taken prisoners by either 
party, ^^ he should do his utmost to keep them from torture 
<< or capital punishment, but otherwise you should abstain 
'* from aU interference in the Civil War." 

On the 7th Sept., 1861, the orders are repeated with the 
following remarkable passage — " I have to state to you 
** that Her Majesty's Government agree with Bear Admiral 
<< Hope, in regard to an attack upon Nankin as highly im- 
^' politic, but it might be expedient to defend the treaty 
^' ports, if the Chinese would consent not to use these ports for 
** purposes of aggression ! Shanghai and Tien Tsin, so long 
<< as our forces occupy them, ought to be defended by us, 
'^ but in no case should you allow the Chinese authorities 
^* to pay our troops." Notwithstanding these orders, it is 
notorious that the Tartar Government of Shanghai, in con- 
junction with the British and French, did make Shanghai 
a'^^base of operations " against the Taepings, and a crusade 
^as commenced against them which is still continuing. 
Thousands of them have been slaughtered, but it would 
seem from the following statement^ without retaliation on 
their part 

* Vide Appendiz. 
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The Hong-Kong Overland Report ot the 10th June, 1862, 
has the following record — 

^^ It is a most singular circumstance, but no less stdnge 
" than true, that the Taepings have never yet committed an 
"act of retaliation upon any European who may have 1 

" fallen into their hands. It is undoubtedly true that a boat 
" manned partly by British sailors and partly by Sepoys, 
" which was taking supplies to Kah-Ding, was captured by 
"the Taepings. The Sepoys were all killed, but eleven 
" sailors were either released or allowed to escape, and 
" reached Shanghai safely." 

Equally at Ningpo, although the place was in their 
possession for five months, no instances occurred of their 
injuring foreigners, or not fulfilling their pledges, or of 
interrupting trade. Nevertheless, upon the pretence of 
danger to British life and property, Ningpo was assaulted 
by Captain Dew, of the Royal Navy, co-operating with the 
notorious pirate A-pak, and the Taepings driven out ; and . \i 

they have since been repeatedly attacked and slaughtered, 
both, in the neighbourhood of Ningpo and ShanghaL 
Surely, every British Christian must pray, that the recorder 
of such events in our history might drop tears upon the 
record, and blot it out for ever. But with whom rests the p 

blame of this policy, and what are likely to be the conse- \ \ 

quences of it? The blame must be attributed to opiumi [ 

traders — to British subjects, who are receiving thousands perl \i 

annum as mercenaries in the service of the Tartar Govern-' ij 

ment, — to Mandarin worshippers, — to the diplomatic corps,' j\ 

and to the fiery spirits in the navy and army, — these partiesi 
have suppressed a knowledge in Europe of the real progress 
of events in China, and have tried to enlist the sympathies 
of the people in England in justification of their numerous 
breaches of our professed neutrality, on the pretence of 
suppressing the '^ anarchy " that has prevailed in China 
since the commencement of the Taeping rebellion* But, | 

unhappily for China, the present state of anarchy is not ij 

an exceptional case ; anarchy is a chronic disease in China. 
Pauthier, in his History of China, tolls us that twenty-two 
dynasties have exercised rule in China, and the subversion 
of each dynasty has been accompanied and followed by 
anarchy. From a.d. 265 to a^b. 618, there were, in 358 
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years, seven dynasties; some of them reigning simulta- 
neously, and the whole period was a time of confusion. 
From A.n. 907 to a.d. 960, five small dynasties were battling 
for power. From 1119 till 1295 there was again anarchy, 
when the Mongols consolidated their power. The Ming — 
a Chinese dynasty — drove the Mongols out in 1368 ; and 
the Mings were driven out by the Mantchou Tartars — ^the 
present dynasty — which, after slaughtering the Chinese 
during fifty years, consolidated its power by the taking of 
Canton in 1646, when, according to the Jesuit Martin, 
100,000 human beings, men, women, and children, were 
put to death. The Sfantchous have had the fortune of 
their predecessors, probably a little more enhanced ; for Sir 
Harry S. Farkes, at a meeting of the Eoyal Geographical 
Society, on the 24th March, 1862, is reported to have said, 
^^ that he remembered a memorial to the Emperor of China 
** some years ago, in which it was stated that there were 
'^JfilLIpbellions going on in diSSerent parts of the Empire at 
" the same time ; China, in fact, had always been more or 
"less in a state of internal disorder." Sir H. S. Farkes 
might have added to his list at the present moment, for 
accounts from China state that there are i)n]y three 
provinces in China out of the eighteen,* in which there 
is not resistance to Imperial authority, and in those three 
provinces the people no longer "tremble and obey," as 
each Imperial rescript, which appears in the Pekin Gazette^ 
commands them to do ;f and, regarding the present impo- 

* By the Imperial Cenras, taken in the 18th year of the Eea King, China was 
divided into eighteen proWncea, having an area of 1»297,999 square milei^ and » 
population of 361,693,879, induding Ttatarj. 

t Even in pro\*incea ^rhere Imperial oiBcers remun, th&t authority ii defied. 
The Friend of China of the 19th Octoher, 1861, relates three cases in the preceding 
week in which local officers had heen obliged to fly for their lives in consequence of 
attempting to levy new taxes at Kga-aw, Fat-Shan, and Canton. — "Tliere has heen a 
paralyzed state of aflairs, which has spread through the provinces." TheJBbii^*Jrofi^ 
Segtisttr of August 30th, 1860, calls it a " cowardly and cruel government." The 
Rev. Mr. Griffith John says, p. 7, " that the Tartar power is a myth, a phantom, 
at which the inrargents can afibrd to laugh." Mr. Bruce says (March 6th, 1862), 
" the anarchy has its origin in the weakness of the Government, even more than in 
its corruption." The Ruscdan organ, the AheiU^ du Kord, adls it "an impotent 
govcniment"--(B]ue Book, 1859-60, p. 39.) Mr. Bruce (16th June, 1861, to 
Admiral Ho])e) says, "vou will perceive tliat I look upon the feebleness of the 
^ government, and its inability to coerce the bad characters in this vast country, as the 

^ primary cause of the insurrections.*' In the London Oaseite of Friday, October 

81st, 1862, in a despatch to Lord RusscU, Mr. Bruce says, "these acts (sending 
gun-boats and seizing custom-house officers) at Hankow and near Nankin are 



tence of the Imperial Govemment, I would particiilarly 
call attention to the letter in the Appendix from Hankow, 
dated June 27thy 1862. It is misleading the people of 
England, therefore, to assert that the present anarchy in 
China is exceptional, which we, on the score of humanity, 
ought to assist to put down, in order to maintain a govern- 
ment which is pronounced to he the most corrupt, cruel, 
and impotent on the face of the earth.* 

In the teeth of such testimonies is it not fatuous to 
l^ndanger our good name and waste our taxes to prop up a 
/Government with the ahove characteristics. Mr. Consul 
I Meadows says, in a letter to Lord Eussell, 29th Fehruary, 
1861, ** It would require a large fleet of steamers operating 
" throughout some 1500 to 2000 miles of the great river 
" and its larger hranches, and some 20,000 troops operating 
^^ in three or four complete small armies in different parts 
" of the tract of country mentioned above as being more or 
" less in the occupation of the Taeping forces, and which 
" extends about 800 to 900 miles from north to south, and 
" 1000 to 1100 from east to west. It would prove one of 
^^ the most troublesome and costly wars that England ever 
" engaged in ; costly as regarded the direct outlay, and 
" still more costly as regarded the consequences to our 
^' trade ; for the region in question is that which, practically 
" speaking, produces the whole of our tea and silk exports, 
^^ and which consumes the larger portion of our manufao- 
^^ tured imports ; and the effect of our hostilities in it 
" would be to overspread it with anarchy and desolation.'' 

This prospect is sufficiently alarming when the cost of 
our past wars t and our present armaments in China is con- 



rendered necessaxT by the habitual disregard of treaty rights, and the little attention 
paid to Prince Knng's order on the sabject." Consul Gingett reportf that the 
authorities at Hankow and in the province of Horpeh and Hoonan £sregaid 
equally the order of Prince Eung and the treaty. — Parkei^ June llth, 18G2. 

* Sir H. Parkes savs, " Unfortunately, China for the last few year* baa been ruled 
" by a party diqne of inert and ineffident Mandarins." 

t In the Time* of the 4th April, 1862, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is reported 
to have said in Committee of the House of Commons, that the cost of our wan in 
China to Slst March, 1862, had been £7,330,000, nunua £266,000 indemnity monej 
received, and about £500,000 would be required for X862-9> » that be hoped 
£7,554^000 would dose the cost of our CUna wan. 
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sidercd. In the Appendix will be found the latest official 
returns on the subject We have thirty-eight vessels of war 
in the China seas ; but in all, forty-seven vessels, at an 
annual cost of £456,048, and 5,837 troops of all arms, at 
an annual cost of £278,077, which does not include the 
charge for the native troops from India, so that, with con- 
tingencies, the annual cost of supporting our trade in' 
China, to the tax-payers of England may be roughly stated at' 
a million sterling per annum, which, as Mr. Consul Meadows; 
estimates, may be doubled or trebled I ' 

But the advocates of the existing policy affirm that the 
Eebels do not promote trade, that they are locusts and 
desolators only, and that our commerce with China will be 
paralyzed unless they are put down. The testimony of 
many gentlemen and others who have travelled in the pro- 
vinces they hold, the Diary of Messrs. Hart's agent, which 
accompanies the following letters, and the official return 
of the exports from Shanghai, which will be found in the. 
Appendix, entirely dispix)ve the statements of Mr. Bruce 
and the advocates of his policy respecting the wide-spread 
desolation in China. Since the Taepings have been in the 
neighbourhood of Shanghai, it will be seen that there has 
been an increased export of tea from Shanghai from 
17,080,076 lbs. in 1858-9, to 53,619,113 lbs. in 1861-2, 
while the exports from all the other parts of China have been 
nearly stationary, the difference being from 48,709,717 lbs. 
in 1858-9, to 58,825,651 lbs. in 1862; and the increase 
seems to be going on, for from the 1st July to the 31st 
October of the present year the export of tea from Shanghai 
has risen from 11,361,600 lbs. for the corresponding period 
in 1859, to 26,268,375 lbs. in 1862. Similar features are 
exhibited in the export of silk. When the Taepings took 
possession of Nankin, in the year 1853-4, the export of silk 
from China, chiefly from Shanghai, was 58,319 bales ; and in 
1860-1, when they conquered the province of Che-Kiang, 
in which Shanghai is situated, and which produces more 
silk than any other province in China, the export rose 
to 88,112 bales, and from the 1st July to the 31st October 
of the present year, the export is 50,111 bales as compared 
with 27,071 bales for the correspondng three months of last 
year, when they were quietly in possession of the silk 
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* The trade and navigation returns for ten montbe to the Slat October, 1862, ^re 
I the following results in the value of imports from China : — 
i 18G(V— Raw Silk, £428,016. 186^— £2,528^471. 

y 1860— Tea, £767,473. 1862— £6352,&41. 

I These proofs of progressing industry and production have taken place notwithstanding 
/ the general desolation, attributed to the Taepingi by Mr. Bruce and his Consok^ 
excepting Consul Meadows. 

t The recent repudiation of the Taepings by the Bishop of Victoiia is sarcastically 
. commented on in a letter to the Bishops signed "a Churchman,^ and puUishad In 
South China, dated the 18th June^ 1862. 
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districts.* The British public will no doubt, from these 
facts, be disposed to marvel at the draughts which have 
been made on their credulity. CJertain parties justify our 
hostility to the Taepings on the grounds of the religious 
dogmas, and blasphemous assumptions of their chief; but 
these dogmas and assumptions are now precisely what they 
were when the Taeping cause had the eloquent support of 
of the present Bishop of Victoria, in an article published in 
the forty-third number of the Calcutta Review. AU the 
Chiefs proclamations, in 1853, and since, have claimed a 
divine mission to extirpate idolatry, to expel the Tartars, 
and to establish the worship of the true God (8hang-Te,) as 
depicted in the Christian Bible and New Testament; the 
blasphemy consists in his claiming to be appointed by Ood 
to carry out a new dispensation, as the younger brother of 
Jesus; but the terms used are so obscure, that with the 
limited knowledge Europeans possess of the subtilties of the 
Chinese language, the meaning may have a spiritual and not 
a material sense. But let the sense be what as it may, it 
should in no degree influence public policy, f Moreover, he 
gives his followers the means of forming their own judg- 
ment upon his pretensions, as he prints at Nankin Gutzlaff 's 
translation of the Pentateuch, and the whole of the New 
Testament ; and I have in my possession the whole of the 
twenty-seven books of the New Testament and the Bible , 5»' 

from Genesis to Joshua inclusive, with the Taeping Imperial [ 

seal on each book. 

As I have noticed in detail in my fifth letter to the 
Editor of the Aberdeen Free Press other alleged grounds in 
justification of the policy pursued, I will only add a few 
words on at least one probable result of that policy, arising 
out of information received by the last China maiL It ^ 

seems that 10,000 men, embracing artillery, cavalry, and, 
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infantry, of course chiefly Tartars, in whom the Imperial 
Oovemment have confidence, are being drilled by British 
officers and drill instructors, lent from our artiUery and 
infantry, and are being supplied with cannon and small 
arms from British arsenals. And by the London Gazette 
of Jan. 13, 1863, military officers in the service of the 
Queen are permitted to accept commissions in the military 
service of the Emperor of China. Have we sufficient con- 
fidence in a Oovemment of whose treachery we have had 
such fatal experience, or in the men into whose hands we 
put arms, that they will not be turned against our- 
selves, or that they will not go over to any insurgent 
party, as we see has just been the case at Ningpo; or 
are we to follow our steps in India^ and gradually create 
a Chinese army under British officers, which with our per- 
manent garrisons and territorial acquisitions at the treaty 
ports would make us virtually rulers of China, supposing 
the native troops to be faithful ? Would European nations 
look calmly on and permit of this further aggrandizement 
of Great Britain, and should we not be involved in serious 
complications, and particularly with France and Russia. 
Would the tax-payers of England permit the cost of these 
permanent garrisons, territorial acquisitions, and thirty to 
forty vessels of war, to be extracted annually from their 
pockets? These are very grave questions indeed, and I 
commend them to the consideration of the British public. 

In the Appendix I have placed the opinions of the editors 
of several journals published in England, and I possess 
authorities for all statements made in my letters. 

W. H. SYKES. 
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London, 4th February, 1863. 



THE TAEPING REBELLION IN CHINA. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE " ABERDEEN FREE PRESS." 
47, Albion Street^ Hyde Park, 17th May, 1862. 

Sir, — I received this morning an anonymoas letter from Aber- 
deen, written in an earnest spirit, and calling upon me, in the 
cause of Christian humanity, and in the name of a body of 
the Christian community of Aberdeen, to invite the House of 
Commons, to pronounce a deliberate judgment upon the British 
policy now bemg carried out in China, which policy, while pro- 
fessing neutrality between the Chinese rebels and the Tartar autho- 
rities, makes us the shedders of the blood, and the destroyers, if not 
the plunderers of the property of millions of ;ua5i-Christian insur- 
gents, who have repeatedly tendered to us their friendship, and 
invited the establishment of political and commercial relations with 
them.* Sir, I regret that any inhabitant of the city I have the 
honour to represent, should have preferred the medium of an 
anonymous address to me, which deprives my correspondent of that 
which it is my invariable practice to accord to every person who 
writes to me — namely, a direct answer, and which therefore con- 
fines me to silence, or to a reply through the medium of the public 
journals. As the question raised by my anonymous correspondent 
involves the interests of humanity, and the promulgation of the 
Christian religion, and the contingent interests of the tax-payers 
of Great Britain, I prefer a public reply to silence, and therefore 
address to you the present letter. 

Enthusiasts on the one side, and selfishly interested parties on 
the other, in their communications to the public, have disabled the 
lookers-on from forming even an approximately correct judgment 
of the origin, progress, and objects of the war-to-the-knife rebellion 
which has unhappily raged in China since the middle of the year 
1850, and more particularly, with respect to the birth, family, educa- 
tion, and character of the present Taeping Chief or Emperor, Hung- 
siu-tsuen. In 1854, a small and interesting, but now rare, volume J 

was published at Hong-Kong by the late Rev. Mr. Hamberg, a : Si 

Swede, of the Basle Evangelical Mission, who arrived at Hong- j ^r* 

Kong in 1847, and join^ Dr. Gutzlaff's Mission, which had | ( 

organized a Congregational Union of Christian Native Teachers, to 
^be employed in the districts, and which Union, in 1848^ comprised 

• Brnc^ Blae Boole, p. 10. ITth Aagu^ 1800. 
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1799 members/ who had established small eommnnities of Chris- 
tians in the provinces of Kwang-tung and Kwang-si. Mr. Ham- 
berg derived his information from personal intercourse with members 
of the family and friends of Hung-siu-tsuen, but chiefly from his 
cousin, Hung-jin, who had been the companion of his youth. Dr. 
Hamberg places great confidence in the information he received, 
and the Bishop of Victoria does the same. This volume has 
recently come into my hands, and has given me new views of the 
origin and objects of the rebellion. The Taeping Chief has been 
designedly represented as an ignorant Coolie, of base origin, and a 
blasphemer of the Christian religion.''^ Dr. Hamberg represents 
him as belonging to the Clan of Hung, which has genealogical 
tablets tracing his ancestry to the 1 2th century. There are about 
£0,000 individuals of the Clan now in the province of Kwang-tung, 
and about 500 of Siu-tsuen's immediate connections were settled at 
Hwe-hien, thirty miles from Canton ; and his father, a farmer, was 
head man of his village, and appointed to the charge of the ances- 
tral fields, which are the common property of the Clan. Mr. Ham- 
berg says there are about 400 Clans in China, each with a common 
surname, and having all the clanship feelings, attachments, and 
feuds which characterised the ancient Scottish clans. 

Hung-siu-tsuen was born in 1818, and when very young exhi- 
bited an extraordinary aptitude for study, he was sent to school at 
seven years of age, and by the time he was thirteen had mastered 
various books of Classics, General Philosophy, Poetry, Rites, and 
History, which Mr. Hamberg enumerates. At sixteen, the circum- 
stances of the family did not permit him to pursue his studies, but 
a relative associated him with himself in study for a year, and 
afterwards his relatives and friends, to prevent his talents heins 
lost, employed him as the village teacher. As his means afforded 
he attended the public examinations in Canton, and his name 
always stood high on the lists, but he did not get his degree. In 
1836 and 1837 he again attended at Canton, and returned to his 
home disgusted and resentful for having been, as he thought, 
unfairly treated. While in Canton he had given to him nine small 
volumes called '' Good Words for Exhorting the Age," over which 
he only cast a glance, and then put them into his book-case — his 
health had now broken down, and he was attacked by an illnjsss 
which confined him to his bed for forty days, during which his 
friends say he had visions, but probably attacks of delirium, his 
declarations being that he had been taken to heaven and was com- 
manded by an old man and his son to extirpate idolatry in China, 
and the ensigns of Royalty were given to him. Mr. Hamberg 
gives the details of these visions or ravings, which implied that he 

* Mr. Bniee calls Um an ignonat fknalic^ if not impostor.— Blue Book, p. 182. 
4tli September, 186a 
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was to be baptized, have bis heart taken out and a new one put in, 
and that he was to be Emperor of China. His friends laughed at 
him, or called him mad, but his visions had become indelibly 
impressed upon his mind, and became a spring of action with him. 
Up to this period he does not seem to have been subjected to 
any Christian influences, and resumed his work as schoolmaster 
until 1843. In that year his cousin Li one day took out of Siu- 
tsuen's book-case the nine volumes " Good Words for Exhorting 
the Age,'' and asked him their contents. He said he had not read 
them, and Li borrowed them. They were by Leang, commonly 
known by the name of Liang Afar, a Chinese convert of Dr. Milnes, 
at Malacca, and were in fact commentaries upon the Bible and 
New Testament, and an account of his own conversion ; Li brought 
the books back to Siu-tsuen, and said their contents were very 
extraordinary. He then studied them carefully, and at once 
decided that the contents were the key to the visions during his 
sickness of six years before. God was the old man, Jesus the son, 
the demons the idolaters, the washing was baptism, and the new 
heart, purification from all former sins. He and his friend instantly 
cast away their idols, removed the tablet of Confucius in the school, 
and commenced baptizing in a rivulet and preaching in the district. 
Up to this period he had not come into contact with European 
Missionaries, nor had GutzIaflTs Congre^^ational Union of native 
preachers made the rapid progress they did subsequently.^ In 1845 
and 1846 Siu-tsuen wrote and published essays and discourses on 1^ 

religious subjects — ''An Ode on the Hundred Correct Things,*' '\ .'} 

" An Essay on the Origin of Virtue for Awakening of the Age," ' ' ^ ' 

" Alter the Corrupt and turn to the Correct," &c., all of which :^ 

were afterwards printed at Nankin. In the end of 1846 a friend 
came from Canton, and said a Missionary, — Roberts, the American = i : 

Baptist Missionary, was preaching the true doctrine, and brought ; * ^v 

an invitation to Siu-tsuen and his cousin, Hung-*jin, to go to 
Canton. They could not then accept it, but the following year, 
^1847, they visited Mr. Roberts, were kindly received, remained a 
month with him, and, on their return, Mr. Roberts sent two of his 
Chinese assistants with them to their native villas^. Siu-tsuen 
paid Mr. Roberts a second visit; and frankly told him of his ^^ ! 1 

visions and his impressions from them, and, 1)eing poor, would have I i 

given up his local occupations for support, had Mr. Roberts given I i ; 

a pledge to provide for him. As this was not done, he once more • ! 

returned into the province of K wang-si. The increasing num1)er of the j ; 

irtiW-Christians gave them confidence, and Siu-tsuen's enthusiasm 
ed him and others to destroy a celebrated idol (Kang-wang-ye) ; 
this and other similar aets brought Siu-tsuen and his followers 
into contact with the civil authorities. Punishments were attempted 

* In 1848» the Union conmsted of 1799 memben and 119 preachen. 
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— resistance followed — troops were employed, and an organised 
defence commenced. This was the state of things in the tenth 
month of 1848. In 1849 there was a considerable increase to the 
congregation, called, not Christians, but God-worshippers, and 
Siu-tsuen preached against the nse of opium and intoxicating 
liquors, and he pretended to have had a revelation that there was 
to be a pestilence, and that those who remained steadfast in the 
faith should be saved, and all others would suffer. In fact, a pesti- 
lence did occur in Kwang-si in 1850, and Siu-tsuen's influence 
greatly increased in consequence. In September, 1850, a civil 
war broke out between the Punti and Hakka clans, the latter 
suffered great losses, and sought the aid of the God-worshippers. 
Collision with the Tartar authorities followed. Siu-tsuen and his 
friends took advantage of the great accession of numbers, and raised 
his standard, declaring that it was unfurled to put down idolatry, 
drive the Tartars from China, and establish the faith of the God- 
Vworshippers. All the powerful were summoned ; and Dr. Hamberg 
says old and young, rich and poor, men of influence and education, 
I graduates of the first and second degrees, with their families and 
I adherents, all gathered around the chiefs. Wei-ching alone brought 
I with him about one thousand individuals of his clan. Such is stated 
! to be the origin of an insurrection, which has made singularly rapid 
progress, and attained a strength and magnitude which threatens 
the subversion of the Tartar power. 

In my next letter I will rapidly review subsequent events. 

Your obedient servant, W. H. Sykes. 



■/ 



No. 11. 

TO THE EDITOR OF '' THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS." 

Sir, — My last letter closed with an account of the commence- 
ment of the conflict between the God-worshippers, the Tartar 
authorities, and the bulk of the genuine Chinese Buddhist idolaters. 
The Alandarins sought out in their villages, and put to death those 
God-worshippers who had not joined the standard of Siu-tsuen in 
the field, and the result was implacable hatred, and desire of 
vengeance, which from that time to the present has charactei'ized 
the internecine war. Quarter has not been given by either party 
— kill or be killed has been the cry ; and we learn at this moment 
that rebel prisoners, taken in action, are being executed in Shanghai, 
under the shadow of the British protection of the Tartar city and 
its authorities. At this period Siu-tsuen was joined by 2000 persons, 
who acknowledged as their chiefs two females, so that religious 
enthusiasm was not confined to the stronger sex. Eight chiefs also 
of the Triad Societies, whose secret object has long been the restora- 
tion of a Chinese dynasty, offered their services, and were accepted 
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on condition of their conforming to the religions opinions and 
practices of Siu-tsuen's followers^ and to enable them to learn what 
these were^ two instructors were sent to each chief. The whole of 
them accepted the conditions with their followers^ but ere long, 
finding Siu-tsucn's enforcement of discipline distasteful, several of 
the Triad Chiefs quitted his force, and joined the Imperialists. In 
the autumn of 1S51, Siu-tsuen took the city of Yungngan, in the 
eastern part of Kwang-si. It was here he was unanimouslpr declared 
Emperor of the new dynasty, which was designated Taeping (great 
peace), and Teen-Kwok (Heaven's Kingdom), the terms being 
selected from the Christian Bible. From this time he made a gradually 
victorious march through the provinces of Kwang-si, Hunan, Hupeh^ 
Keangsi, Nganhwuiand, Kiangsu, and on the 19th March, 1853, 
he occupied Nankin, the ancient capital of China, within two years 
of setting up his standard in Kwang-si. As his army had advanced 
without leaving garrisons in the cities he had taken, the Mandarins 
resumed their authority, and all the God-worshippers who did not 
flee were hunted out, and cruelly put to death. Amongst others, 
Hung-jin (the present Kang Wang at Nankin), contrived to make 
his escape, and got to Hong-Kong, where he was brought to the 
Rev. Mr. Hamberg, in April, 1852— but, not finding employment, 
he returned into the interior, and was engaged as a schoolmaster, 
but came back to Mr. Hamberg in NovemW, 1853, and he and 
three of his friends were subsequently baptized. At this point 
Mr. Hamberg closes his volume, but from a letter quoted by the 
editor, it appears that Hung-jin left for Shanghai, and Mr. Ham- 
berg supplied him with several works — the Old and New Testament, 
Bible History, Catechisms, and some scientific instruments. Mr. 
Hamberg closes his volume without any mention of Siu-tsnen'e 
blasphemous assumption of his association with the ** Trinity,'' and 
it may be inferred, therefore, that this assumption did not take 
place until he found himself an Emperor in possession of the 
ancient capital of China, and then to place himself in the eyes of 
his followers, on a footing of sacredness with the Emperors of China 
and Japan, and the Llama of Thibet, all of whom are acknowledged 
by their subjects to have divine associations ; he claimed, therefore, 
in his edicts, to be charged with a divine mission, as the younger 
brother of Christ ! It does not appear that he exacts any personal 
worship, and he publishes the Bible and New Testament m their 
integrity, and copies with the Taeping imprint are in the hands of 
several European gentlemen in China. If, therefore, the Protestant 
Bible and New Testament be unaltered, and continue the text* 
books of instruction amongst the Taepings, although the great ! 

mass of them can only be nominal Christians at present, yet ulti- 
mately a pure Christianity may be developed, ana the millions of 
China may abandon their Buddhist images, and turn to the tme 
God. But the.re-establishment of the Tartar power^ and the Bad- 
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dhist priesthood, by means of British naval and military aid, woald 
not only occasion the extirpation of the present incipient Protestant 
Christianity, but would deluge the half of China with the blood of 
the iusurj^ent myriads, who call foreip^ners Christian brethren,''^ and 
invite them to amicable relations. Up to this period (April, 1853), 
Europeans were deprived of the opportunities of learning the posi- 
tion, objects, and creed of the Taepmgs. 

. The attitude they had now assumed suggested to Sir George ^ 
Bonham, then British representative in China, the desirableness of 
ascertaining the views of the insurgents in regard to foreigners. 
Accordingly, on the 22nd April, 1853, he embarked in H.M. ship 
'' Hermes,^' Captain Fishbourne, who has published in last " Impres- 
sions of China,'' a narrative of our first intercourse with the 
Taepings, which I must hereafter quote. The " Hermes '' arrived 
off Nankin on the 27th April, having been several times fired on 
by batteries on the shore, between the mouth of the Grand Canal 
and Nankin ; but as the " Hermes " was going on a mission of peace, 
the fire was not returned. A letter was sent on shore, ana Mr. 
Meadows, the Chinese interpreter, and Lieutenant Spratt landed, 
and were conducted to one of the chiefs. There was some alarm 
and suspicion at first, owing to proclamations of the Imperialists 
that the English were pledged to assist the Tartar Government. 
The first question was whether Mr. Meadows and Lieut. Spratt 
worshipped " God the Heavenly Father?*' — (Fishbourne, page 136.) 
On this being answered in the affirmative, chairs were brought, and 
a lengthened conversation ensued. Air. Meadows stated that his 
' object was to arrange for Sir George Bonham's paying a visit to 

the Insurgent Emj^eror, and chiefly to assure the Insurgent Chiefs 
that the British intended to be strictly neutral f in the contest 
between the Tartars and Taepings. The Chief asked if he knew 
the heavenly rules (Tien-teaou), and Meadows in reply asked if 
they were ten in number, and began to repeat the ten command- 
ments; the Chiefs face brightened up, and he put his hand upon 
the shoulder of Mr. Meadows, exclaiming, '' The same as our own ; 
we are all brethren." — (Page 138.) Matters of Court etiquette 
prevented Sir George Bonham visiting the Taeping Emperor, but 
during the five days the intercourse lasted, the most friendly feel- 
ings were manifested, and crowds were on board the " Hermes " 
daily. On leaving, Sir George Bonham sent an official letter, 
dated 30th April, 1853, pledmng the British to neutrality — (pase 
148) ; and Mr. Meadows had before informed the Chiefs that the 
British '' would recognise as the sovereign of the Chinese whomso- 
ever the Chinese themselves might choose or submit to as such."— 
(page 145.) Sir George Bonham now returned to Shanghai, and 

• Li*i despatch to Foreign Consult, Slst Aug., ISGO.— Blue Book, 1859-60, p. 184. 
t Statements conflrmed hj Lord RnweU'i despatehci. 
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Captain Fishbourae records the conduct of the Taepings in the fol- 
lowing words : — '^ They conducted themselves in a frank and 
friendly way towards all ; their bearing was quite different to that 
of any Chinese that we had ever met, so much so that our men 
remarked it ; and had any one asserted ten days previously, that so 
many hundred Chinese would have been on board, and yet nothing 
having been stolen, not one in the ship but would have said, ' It is 
impossible/'' This testimony, given in 1853 to the friendliness of 
the Taepings towards Uie English, could equallv have been given 
at any subsequent period down to the present time^ notwithstand- 
ing the injunes we have inflicted upon them.* 

Captain Fishbourne, at pages 206-207, speaks of the originators 
of the Taeping Government in detail (as does the Rev. Griffith 
John, in his publications of 18G1), particularly of the regulations 
for the army, which he designates as " very remarkable for the 
complete organisation which it shows to exist amongst them, and 
for the very enlightened regulations it establishes for the treatment 
of the people amongst whom they may be.'' Interested parties, 
however, in China are labouring to make the public believe that 
the Taepings are only brigands, murderers, and desolators, and that 
their slaughter and extirpation at the hands of the British is 
demanded in the cause of humanity ; but I fear to exhaust your 
space, and will ask to address you ag^in. 

Your obedient servant, W. H. Sykes. 

London, 2nd June, 1862. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE " ABERDEEN FREE PRESS." 

SiE, — ^I observed with pleasure the letter of Colonel Sykes on 
the Taepings, who, although stigmatised as Chinese rebels, form a 
mighty proportion of the representatives of the original possessors 
of the soil, and have risen in arms for their inheritance. Bat 
whence this hostility to a people so anxious to embrace Christianity? 
If they are so much astray in the proper understanding of Divine 
truth, and their armies are, as all such extensive armaments always 
are, followed by bands of miscreants, should not all moral support 
be afforded them? Missionaries are not anywise awanting in 
attempting the conversion of utter heathens, but there has never 
been any overflowing fervour towards those who are struggling in 
the attempt to comprehend aright the mystery of godliness. Were 
a comprehensive and determined effort made to £rect aright this 
extraordinary revolution, it would redound to the greatest honour 
of Christendom. The Taeping followers could stop the exportation 
of their invaluable productions of tea and silk, and were they the 
barbarians represented they would have burnt them before those 

• Vida Blue Bodki, 1859-60, 1861-S. 
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who burned tbeir towns should have had them. How would the 
British merchants have liked that? But they are not content 
with the advantages they possess, and the true reason seems to be 
that they will not permit that baneful poison opium to be smuggled 
into their country, the cause of the first and protracted war with 
China. 

Christian violators of such a law ! The Member for Aberdeen 
seems the only man who rightly understands this question, and 
brings his experience before the Parliament of Britain with eloquent 
determination, so well supported by Mr. White. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, James Logan. 

London, .4th June, 1862. 
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No. IIL 

TO THE EDITOR OF "THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS." 

Sir, — In my last letter, in tracing the progress of the Taepings 
from the province of Kwang-si to Nankin, I omitted to mention 
the successive captures and abandonments of the great commercial 
city of Hankow, on the Yangtze-kiang, the chief emporium of 
China. In December, 1852, the Taepings attacked the Citadel of 
Hangyan^, adjoining to Hankow. The garrison was slain, and 
Hankow being without protection, was taken possession of, but 
there being no resistance, the people were spared. In February, 
1858, Hankow was evacuated, and the Taepings continued their 
victorious progress to Nankin. In November, 1S5S, a detachment 
returned and plundered Hankow, but were too weak to hold it. In 
February, 1854, an army of 40,000 Taepings retook Hankow, and 
afler great resistance, the city of Wuchang, killing all who opposed ' 
them. In 1856, after defeats in 1855, the Imperialists took Hankow 
and Wuchang, and drove the rebels down the river, towards Nankin. 
These successive sieges, and captures, and re-captures, occasioned 
great desolation and misery ; for the people suffered equally from 
both parties, and it might have been supposed that Hankow would 
have ceased to be a great emporium of trade, and become a heap of 
ruins; but a resident in Hankow, who writes a letter, dated Hankow, 
March 24th, 18G2, uses the following language: — ''The present 
thriving condition of the newly opened port of Hankow, affords a 
striking example of the rapidity with which an active trading com- 
munity can recover from the most horrible ravages of war.'' The 
same would seem to be the case elsewhere, for a gentleman just 
returned from China, has called upon me, and states that he has 
recently travelled in the silk districts of the province of Keangsu, 
now under Rebel rule, for the purpose of buying silk, and that, 
instead of the desolation which Mr. Bruce and Consul Harvey 
describe, he found, except where there had been actual conflicts, a 
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busy industry, and the people more satisfied than under the Tartar 
Government, because the land-tax was reduced. In short, it would 
seem a characteristic of China, that destroyed cities rise again. 
Phoenix-like, resuscitated from their ashes, and the people re-appear 
as if the laud had been sown with Drac^on's teeth. 

It has been shown that Sir George Bonham pledged the faith of 
the British Government to a strict neutrality between the conflicting 
parties, Tartars and Taepings, and to the acknowledgment of any 
ruler whom th£ Chinese might fix upon.* Succeeding events will 
show how these pledges have been fulfilled. From 185S to 1860, 
the Taepings augmented their power, and one of their armies reached 
to within 70 miles from Pekin, 800 miles from Nankin, while 
another army was employed in the Western provinces. But these 
great forces, detached from the Capital, left it comparatively 
defenceless, and a Tartar army laid siege to it in 1858, and Nankin 
was on the point of being taken, the garrison being exhausted by 
starvation, when the Taeping army from the north and one from 

* In 1855, Sir John Bowring deemed it of to mnch importance to maintain a itrict 
neutrality, that the Legislative Coundl of Ilong-kong passed an ordinance, of which 
the follow-ing is a copy : — 

An Ordinance for Her Mtgesty's Subjects m-ithin the Dominions of the Emperor of 
China, or within any Ship or Vessel at a distance of not more than One hundred 
miles from the Coast of China. 

HONGKONG, 

▲IVNO DXCIMO OCTATO TICTOHUB BEOIKJl. 

No. 1 of 1855. 

By His Excellency Sir John Bowring, Knight, LL.D., Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Colony of Hong-kong and its Dependencies, and Vice-Admiral of 
the same. Her Miyesty's FlcnipotcntiarT and Chief Superintendent of the TVade of 
British Subjects in China, with the advice of the LcgishiUve Coundl of Hong-kong. 

An Ordinance to enforce SeutralU^ during the Conteei nom existing in China, 

17th January, 1855. 

Whereas it is necessaiy that strict Neutrality be maintained by all Her Mijesty^a 
Subjects throughout the Empire of China between the diflerent jmrties at present 
contending for dominion in that Empire, and existing Legislation does not snffidenUj 
provide for the Punbhmcnt of those who shall violate such Neutrality : — 

I. — Be it therefore enacted and ordained, by His Excellency the Governor of Hong- 
kong and Chief Superintendent of the Trade of Her Miyesty's Subjects in China, with 
the advice of the Legislative Coundl of Hong-kong, that it shall be a misdemeanour 
punishable by not more than Two years' imprisonment, or by a Fine not exceeding 
live Tliousand Dollars (such punishment to be accumulative or not., at the discretion 
of the abjudicating Tribunal) for any British Subject within any part of China to 
assist either the existing Chinese Government, or any or either of the different Factions 
at present engaged or who may l>e hereafter engaged in oppoution to the Government^ 
by personal enlistment in the service of either of the said several parties^ or hj 
procuring other persons to enlist in such service, or by Aimishing, selling, or pro- 
curing warlike stores of any description, or by fitting out vessels, or by knowingly 
and purposely doing any other act to assist dther party by which neutrality may be 
violated. 

II. — And be it fhrther enacted and ordained, that the Tribunal for a4\judicating 
on offences of the description intended to be dealt with by this Ordinance^ ihaS 
consist of a Consular Officer in charge of a Consulate and two Assessors, who shaU 
be Subjects of Her Majcstv, resident witliin that Consulate. JOHN BOWRING. 

Fkssed the Legislative Council of Hong-kong, this 17th day of Jannsry, 1855. 

L. IrAuiiDA I CiBTBQ, Cterk ^f CmNctli. 
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tbe west returned, and on the 3rd May, I860, the Tartar force was 
attacked and totally routed with great slaughter, the fugitives 
plundering and burning the country as they fled to the great city 
of Soochow, the Paris of China, in respect to the artistic character 
of its industry. The fugitives tried to enter the city, but the 
Tartar Governor, fearing the disorganised Imperial troops as much 
as the Taepings, refused them admission, and in revenge they set fire 
to, and burnt, and plundered, the vast suburbs of the city — (Vide 
Bruce, p. 66, Blue Book, 1859-60.) All these plunderings and 
burnings were attributed to the Taepings. The great victoi^ of 
the 3rd May was followed up, and on the 26th May the Taepings 
captured Soochow, and immediately opened friendly communication 
with the foreigners at Shanghai, and they had frequent visits from 
French, English, and Americans, all of whom passed to and fro at 
their pleasure, between Shanghai and Soochow. Having settled 
themselves in Soochow, in August, 1860, they despatched letters to 
the three Consuls, French, English, and American, stating that they 
had been invited by the resident foreigners, and intended to take 
possession of Shanghai, not as enemies but friends, saying that a 
yellow flag hoisted at any house would protect it. Mr. Bruce sent 
a letter to the Chiefs, warning them that Shanghai would be 
defended, but this intimation Mr. Bruce says (letter to Lord John 
Russell, 5th September, 1860), his messengers failed to deliver; 
the Taepings, therefore, unprepared for foreign hostility, appeared 
before Shanghai on the ISth August, driving in the Tartar outposts 
and advancing to the walls, without being aware that they were 
manned by French and English soldiers. The friendly reception 
they expected, proved to be vollies of shot, sheU, and musketry, 
which killed some 200 of their soldiers, and they did not return a 
shot ! They, nevertheless, made their way into the suburbs, coming 
into contact with a Missionary (Mr. ), whom they did not 

molest. To dislodge them from the suburbs, the French set fire to 
them, and the Taepings retired, not having killed or wounded a 
single European. On the 21st of August, Chung Wang, or ''Le,'' 
the Chief m command, addressed letters to the three Consuls, 
remonstrating against the breach of faith with him, and asserting 
that he had come to Shanghai to arrange a treaty ; he says, " I 
have, however, taken into consideration that you and we alike 
worship Jesus, and that, after all, there exists between us the 
relationship of a common basis and common doctrines ; " that he 
was sure that there was some misunderstanding, and he still invited 
foreigners to come to him to hold friendly relations (Blue Book of 
1859*60, p.p. 135, 136). Incredible as it may appear, while we 
were shooting down those who asked for our friendship, and were 
defending a city belonging to a Government with which we were 
at war, and collecting customs-duties by Mr. Lay and other British 
subjects^ on account of the Emperor of China ; that very Emperor 
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was sanctioning British and French officersand soldiers beings tortured 
and put to death at Pekin, and the Prince Kung, the brother of the 
Emperor, in whom we are now placing such implicit coufidencCy was 
at that time in such a position at Pekin as to have been able to 
prevent the cruelties perpetrated upon our officers and men. 

Driven from Shanghai by the British and French^ the rebels laid 
siege to Hang-chow, the capital of the Province of Kiang, and 
ultimately starved it into submission. Ningpo, one of the five 
treaty ports, also fell into their hands ;''^ but previously to its 
capture, Mr. Harvev, the Consul at Ningpo, paid the chiefs of the 
rebels a visit, and outained a promise from them that they would 
not molest foreigners, nor slaughter the inhabitants. The chiefs pro- 
mised securitv to foreigners; nor unless they were compelled to storm 
the city would injury be done to the inhabitants. The Governor 
of the city agreed, but some of his troops manned the walls, and 
the place was carried by assault. Nevertheless, foreigners bear 
witness in the China journals, that few cities have been taken* by 
assault with less loss of life, and the rebel chiefs have scrupulously 
kept faith with &Ir. Consul Harvey, and foreigners have remained 
in safety and unmolested. The China Overland Trade Report, dated 
the 28th February, 1S62, has the following words :— '' Since the 
capture of Ningpo the Taepings have conducted themselves there 
in a very exemplary manner ; so much so as to gain the confidence 
of the people, who are returning in numbers. The trade of the 
Port is reviving, and there seems a fair probabilitv of its entirely 
recovering itself.^' They have established a custom-house at Ningpo, 
and published a custom's tarifi^, a copy of which I possess, and 
which rivals our old English customs' tariffs in minuteness. Mr. 
Consul Harvey, who owed some gratitude to the chiefs, does not 
report one word of these facts in letters to Mr. Bruce, dated the 
1st and 19th March, 1862 ; on the contrary, he expresses himself 
in language so virulent and hostile against the Taepings that 
personal injuries would not justify it. He says, " Not an attempt 
has been made to organise a political body or commercial insiitulion9; 
not a vestige, not a trace of anything approaching to order or 
regularity of action, or consistency, can be found in any one of their 
public acts.'' t That ''after ten years trial they are found to produce 
nothing and destroy everything." In short, they are desolators^ 

* On the 9t1i December, 1861. 

t Mr. H. ParVes, in a mcmorandnm on the captoro of Ningpo^ hai the Al- 
lowing passage : — " It is stated that in Chi-Kiang thcY have endeavoared to institnt« 
something like a Civil Government in the ciUes they have taken» bj appointing 
Magistrates from among the people whenever thej could prevail npon men of in- 
fluence to come forward and serve with them. Thej have publicly invited assistanoe 
of this nature at Ningpo. The undersigned (H. Firkes) has had an opportuni^ of 
convernng with a man who had been appointed in this manner to the charge of hia 
native place» the district City of Tszeke. He could only fidntly approve his new ( 

maston^ bat h« declared ikai their rapaeiijf eauld not h§ greaUr^ nor their ^Uiieai 
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' i mardererSf robbers^ and ravishers! The testimony of many religbus 

I and honourable men^ as the apologists of the Taepings, with Mr. 

Harvey is worthless ; and yet in his letter he says, ''I repeat I have 
I no bias one icay or the other, and indeed I should state that personally 

I I fuive received every mark of courtesy and proper regard from the 

i Taeping Chiefs; and further, I have found in official dealings with 

• them, a rough and blunt sort of honesty quite unexpected and surprising 

I after years of public intercourse with the Imperial Mandarins / " * 

I Your obedient servant^ W. H. Sykes. 

London^ 14th June, 1862. 



No. IV. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE "ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.'* 

Sir, — It was ray wish, and fully my intention, to have closed my 
stenographic narrative, if I may so call it, with this fourth letter, 
but for the public to be able rightly to appreciate events in China 
for the last fifteen years, four volumes would rather be required 
than four letters ; but I will not trespass upon your space beyond 
the next communication. 

While the Taepings were keeping faith with the British in 
Ningpo, the British and French were breaking faith with them in 
the neighbourhood of Shanghai. Soon after the capture of Ningpo, 
in Dec., 1 SGI, the Taeping chiefs declared to more than one British 
officer the intention of their party to take possession of Shanghai. 

On the I'ith Jan., 1862, Consul Medhurst reported the ap- 
proach of the advanced guard of the Taepings towards Shanghai, 
and the Toutae made frantic appeals to him on the subject. But 
Consul Medhurst, in a letter to Mr. Bruce, dated 2Sth Jan., 1862, 
says, not only was the Toutae incapable of defending the city, but 
the Imperial Gevernment was equally incapable of doing so ; his 
words are, '' they (the Tartars) would long since have been ejected 
even from this little corner likewise. That they are ever likely, 
unaided, to regain their footing is more than doubtful, considering 
the effete condition of the Government, and the wretched condition 
of their troops. It is useless, therefore, to hope for a moment that 
this settlement will ever have protection from the Imperialists.'' — 
Blue Book, page 140. And Mr. Bruce says, Jan. 18, 1862, '' The 
proposal t contained in the despatch is one of the foolish illusions by 
which a Government like this, too enervated to act, and too proud 
to beg assistance, openly tries to console itself in its helplessness." 

depravity lotcer, than that of the Imperial awihorities, who had alienated, he said, the 
heart* of the people from their Qocernment in thie province, hif their nnceaeing 
, exaetiont which brought no protection in return, for the rraeon, probably, that tcarcely 
any qf the eume thut wrung from the people were appropriated to the public ex* 
penditurer'-^Biw Book, 18614S2, p. 95. 

* At p. 15 of Further Papert, 1862, Mr. Harvey sayi, *' They are land piratet, 
and aa $ueh ought to be ewept off the face of the earth by every meant within t& reach 
^ the Christian and civilized nations trading with this vast empire I ! /" 

t or the Toutae of ShanghaL 
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The foreign settlement outside the city was put into a state of 
defence, and Mr. Medhurst naively says, '' So many residents would 
venture out amongst the Taepings, to gratifv idle curiosity/* &c., 
" that I thought it best to warn them, that it they did so, it must 
be at their own risk." There must have been very little alarm, 
therefore, about person or property, when contrasted with '* idle 
curiosity," and it so happened when they did arrive, three 
sailors gratified their curiosity, and got amongst the Taepings, but 
were kindly treated and sent back. Their approach to Shanghai 
was preceded by a proclamation, the original of which is now in 
possession of a gentleman in London, in which they assured all 
foreigners that they came as friends, provided there was no inter- 
ference between them and the Tartars, and trusted there would not 
be any resistance. On the 20th Jan., 1862, two British seamen, 
who had been prisoners with the Taepings, brought letters from 
the Chiefs— Blue Book, 1861-2, pages 127, 128; the only answer 
to which, Mr. Consul Medhurst says, was a public notification in 
Chinese of their receipt, and that if Shanghai were attacked, it 
would be at their peril. C. Ooverston, one of the seamen, deposed, 
that the Chief said he would not destroy any European property, 
and that his men should not plunder nor do damage. The other 
seaman, Lambert, who had not been with Goverston, testified much 
to the same effect, adding that the Taepings had a foundry, and 
were casting guns at Hoo-tsung, about ninety miles from ShanghaL 
They gradually made themselves masters of the neighbourhood, 
closed upon the city, but did not make any attack ; thousands of 
refugees, who were refused admission into the city by the Toutae, 
made their way into the foreign settlement, and costly efforts were 
made to save the multitudes from starvation, a duty which the 
Tartar Government selfishly declined. 

Up to this period no damage by the Taepings had been done to 
Europeans in person or property, apd the first hostile shot against 
them appears to have been fired by the French at Woosung, on the 
20th of January, when a party was advancing towards the village^ 
and an officer was killed. Captain Willes reports this, and says he 
had a personal interview with two Taeping officers, and was within 
thirty or forty yards of their skirmishers. The act of the French, 
therefore, would seem to have been wanton. The next hostile act 
came from ourselves. A junk belonging to Messrs. Fletcher &Co., 
was seized and plundered by some Chinese while passing Plover 
Point on the Yangtse, and Captain Willes was despatched with two 
gun-boats to recover her. Captain Willes found the junk in pos- 
session of some Taepings, who seemed willing enough to give the 
junk and the cargo up, but the severe frost prevented her removal ; 
and the gun-boats left her, "contenting themselves with Jiring a 
number of shells at a Ningpo boat, presumed to be the one in whieh 
their piratical depredations were carried on" — ^Consul Medhurst, 
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Feb. 49 1862. This ** presumption** would seem to have led to as 
wanton an act of hostility as that of the French. Admiral Hope, 
however, on the.i4th of February, sent the gun*boats again, with 
a company of small arms, men, and a 12-pounder. They landed 
mthout opposition, and two head men met them, and asked their 
object. The marines took possession of a Custom-house filled with 
arms and stores, and in a room were found the crews of Fletcher's 
junk, and of two other junks going to Hankow, belonging, they 
said, to Dent & Co. The Taeping soldiers wished to defend them- 
selves ; but their chief, who was taken prisoner, would not let them, 
and they retired disgusted. The exp^ition returned on Sunday, 
*' having destroyed four armed war-boats, three other junhs — released 
the crews; recovering nearly the whole of the valuable cargo; diS' 
arming the rebel battery at the mouth of tlie creek ; brought away 
fioe guns ; destroyed a large quantity of arms and ammunition, ^., 
without bloodshed or an accident of any description** Considering 
that there was no proof that the Taepings had stopped the boats, 
and that there was no resistance, jurisconsults may, possibly, ask on 
what principle of international law the Teaping property was de- 
stroyed, and their five pieces of cannon appropriated? Captain 
Willes, who commanded the expedition, chose to consider this part 
of the Taeping forces as pirates, and to punish them in conse- 

Juenoe, because it was said a European had been murdered on board 
Ictcher's boat; but there is not any complaint from Messrs 
Fletcher on the subject. Up to that period, no attempts had been 
made to attack Shanghai ; but as the Taepings had possession of 
the whole neighbourhood, and they were plundering and destroying 
where they met with resistance, Consul MedhursVs partizan 
hostility manifested itself in making a proposition in contravention 
of neutrality, and without the knowledge of Mr. Bruce, to Admiral 
Hope to join the " Filibuster Ward," an American, in the Tartar 
service, in expeditions against the Taeping positions in the province, 
under the pretence that the supplies of grain would be cut off; 
whereas the sea was always open by which to obtain them. More- 
over, Colonel Ward, with his 1,500 Chinese, disciplined after the 
European mode, had just shown (10th Feb., 1862) that he could 
he successful without our aid, having just repulsed an attack upon 
Sung-Keong, twenty-five miles south-west of Shanghai, with the 
loss of 2,300 men to the rebels, and the capture of 700 to 800 
prisoners, whom he sent to Shanghai, to be executed in a city under 
British protection 1 It appears, however, that Consul Medhursfs 

{>ropo8ition was adopted, and in illustration of our professed neutra- 
ity, a joint expedition of English and French, in aid of Colonel 
Ward, in an attack upon a Teaping position at Souchong, near 
Woosung, some miles from Shanghai, was undertaken. Admiral 
Hope reports the results in a letter, dated 21st Feb., which were one 
French seamen killed and two wounded, and one English marine 
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sligbtly wounded. The village was stormed by Ward's Chinese, with 
the loss of seven killed, and thirty to forty wounded. The Admiral 
calls it a severe cheek to the rebels. The next expedition, under 
Admirals Hope and Protet, was to Kiao-Chia, on the 20th Feb., 
the French with two howitzers, English marines, and Ward's 
Chinese; the guns, rockets, and volleys from the marines, soon 
cleared the place. Ward's men took it. Large stores of grain 
were destroyed, prisoners were taken, whose fate was of course 
sealed, and the villagers killed great numbers of the fugitives. The 
next indication of neutrality was an attack upon Ming-Hong, or 
rather Hsiau-Tang, IS miles from Shanghai, March 1, (reported bv 
Consul lifedhurst, Srd March) by a joint party of 1,385 men, witn 
howitzers, rockets, and field-pieces. A 12-pounder soon made a 
breach ; the place was stormed. On their advancing, the rebels 
ran from the fortification and came to a block up in the main street, 
when the Jield-piece from the Imperieuse, in charge of Lietitenants 
Stuart and Richardson^ swept them down with grape and round 
shot. From 900 to 1000 were killed and wounded, and '^ Ward's 
men burnt the place to the ground." * A Christian's blood runs 
cold at the contemplation of such slaughter of human beings, who 
earnestly ask to be considered our friends — who have in no case 
been the aggressors in shedding European blood — to whom we 
have pledged our faith to be neutral in their conflicts with the 
Tartars; and with whom we are professedly at peace. On the 
13th March, H.M. gun-boat ''Palmer," destroyed 300 boats loaded 
with grain, belonging to the Taepings. On the 21st March, the 
Tartars asked Consul Medhurst to be allowed to have English 
steamers to bring down 9,000 men from Hankow to act against 
the Taepings in the Province of Che-Kiang. Mr. Medhurst gave 
his consent, and Admiral Hope gives orders for their protection 
against the Taepings on the Yantsze-Kiang, and the vessels were 
supplied by Mr. Richardson, of the House of Mackenzie, Richard- 
son, & Co. Since the publication of the last Blue Book, there has 
been an expedition to Wong-ka-dza, twelve miles from Shanghu, 
with the usual result. Shot and shell reach the Taepings when 
their fire cannot reach us, and the consequence is unresisting^ 
slaughter. My narrative here closes, and I will only require a 
little more space for some reflections. Your obedient servant, 
London, 21st June, 1862. W. H. Stkes. 



Ko. V. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE "ABERDEEN FREE PRESS." 

Sir, — ^Mv fourth letter brought the concise narrative of tbe 
progress of events in China in connection with the Taepine rebel- 
lion, down to the last advices from China. It may now be per- 

* An eye witness says. Further Fftpers, 1862, p. 6^ ''He streets snd lionsei fr^ 
sented an awftil spcctadp, the bodies in some pUces lying in heaps." 
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mitted to me to review the grounds of justification, alleged by the 
diplomatic and consular authorities in China, for palpabk breaches 
of good faith in violating the official pledges to be strictly neutral 
between the conflicting parties in China ; neutrality emphatically 
pledged by Sir Oeo. Bonham in his letter to the I'aeping chiefs, 
dated 30th April, 1853, in which is the following passage, *' Cer- 
tain of the Mantchow authorities had issued a proclamation to the 
effect that they had borrowed the services of ten or more steamers 
of Western nations which would proceed up the Yang-tsze to 
attack your forces. This is altogether false. Jt is the established 
custom of our nation in no case to interfere with any contests that 
may take place in tlie countries frequented by our subjects for com^ 
mercial purposes^ it is therefore totally out of the question that we 
should now in China lend the services of our steamers to give 
assistance in the struggle/' And again, eight years afterwards, 
Lord John Russell in a despatch to Mr. Bruce, dated Foreign 
Office, August 8, 1861, gives the following instructions. ** Her 
Majesty's Government desire to maintain^ as they have done hitherto, 
neutrality between the two contending parties in China — if British 
subjects are taken prisoners by either party y you should do your 
uttnost to save them from torture or capital punishment, but others 
wise you should abstain from all interference in the Civil H^ar*** 

These instructions and orders are constantly referred to and 
admitted by the diplomatic, consular, and military and naval 
authorities in their official communications with each other, or 
with the Foreign Office. Whence then this faith on the lips, and 
breach of it in practice P Whilst acknowledging the duty imposed 
upon them, the officials in China indicate a latent resistance, at 
first passive, but lately active, to the letter and spirit of their 
instractions ; for, with the exception of Mr. Consul Meadows, the 
consuls in their communications to Mr. Bruce^ and Mr. Bruce in 
his communications to the Foreign Office, use language* with 
respect to the Tacpings which can only occasion their being con- 
sidered objects of horror, and the European public have been 
disabled from forming an impartial judgment, by documents and 
opinions not having been sent to the Foreign Office which had 
appeared in the public journals in China, and which qualified the 
atrocities attributed to the Taepings. Last session of Parliament 
I gave a list of thirteen such documents, and in the present session 
I have named several more, which have never been transmitted to 
the Foreign Office, and have consequently not appeared in the 
Blue Books, although extracts from newspapers to the prejudice 
of the Taepings have been inserted, such as the Rev. Mr. Holmes' 
narrative, and extracts from the North China Herald. The accu- 
sations against the Taepings resolve themselves into the following 

• Alio de«pat«hM 24tb July, 1861, and Tth Sept 1861. 
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heads: — First, with respect to the religious profession of the 

Taeping Emperor, Mr. Bruce calls him '* an ignorant fanatic, if 

not an impostor."— (Blue Book, p. 132, of 1861.) Mr. Consul ;; i 

Hcrvey desi<rnates the doctrines of the Taepings as "the most 1 

gigantic and blasphemous imposition as a creed or ethics that the 

world ever witnessed. I can find no parallel in past history to 

match the spiritual doctrines." • — (20th March, 1862.) Secondly, 

Mr. Bruce designates them as brigands, desolaters, robbers — 

(p. 132). Consul Hervey designates them as a scourge, land 

pirates, robbers, murderers, desolaters, ravishers, &c. — (Additional 

China Papers, pp. 15 and 16, of 1862). 

Mr. Consul Mcdhurst, in his several letters in the same papers, 
is not more favourable to the Taepings. Thirdly, they are 
described as incapable 'of ever organizing a Government, and 
Consul Hervey savs, ''not a vestige, not a trace of anything 
approaching to orSer or regularity of action, or consistency of 
purpose, can be found in any one of their public acts ; the words 
Oocernment machinery h^xo no possible raeaninnp here*' — (p. 13). 
Fourthlj", they " desolate everj'whcre ; they produce nothing, and 
destroy everything. Fifthly, it was necessary to take possession 
of and to defend Shanghai and attack the Taepings, because great 
quantities of British property would have been endangered had 
they been allowed to occupy ft. Sixthly, no reliance can be placed 
on their professions. These are the chief ostensible grounds for 
our breaches of neutrality ; but I shall have to show that there are 
others. I.jrill offer some comments upon these justifications in 
the order in which they are numbered. And, first, in regard to 
the reh*j?ious professions and practices of the Taepings : I have 
shown from the early life of Hung-siu-tsuen, that he became a 
Ood-worshipper from reading Liang Afar's Commentaries on the 
Bible and Testament before he had any communication at all with 
Europeans on religious subjects. Influenced by the delirious -^ ! 

impressions during his illness some years before, he considered 
himself spcciall}"^ selected by God to promulgate the doctrines he had 
met with in Liang Afar's works, and to extirpate idolatry in China, 
following Joshua's example in Canaan. The test for aamission to 
his fraternity is the acknowledgment of one God and Jesus, and 
the Ten Commandments, and these beliefs are now constantly 
expressed in public worship on every Saturday by the Taepings. 
But, since Hung-siu-tsuen has assumed an Imperial character, ne 
has shocked all denominations of Christians by blasphemous decla- 
rations to his followers in his edicts, that he is the younger brother 
of Christ, and acts by Divine inspiration. These pretensions have 

* ycTcrthclees tbe religious dogmas of tbe Taepings are now predsely what tbcj 
were when the Bishop of Alctoria,in 1854, and the missionaries generaUy njoioed at 
the movement. Tide Letter to the Bishop of Victoria, by a Churdiman, dated Hong- 
Kong. 18tb Jimcb 1862. 
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probably a political basis, and, when he finds his power consoli- 
dated, he may dispense with them, and accept the doctrines of 
true Christianity^ of which there is some hope, as the Bible and 
New Testament are printed by Imperial authority, with the text 
in its integrity, and copies are in the possession of several European 
gentleman, one of whontis bringing a copy to England.* Mean- 
while, he causes all images in lUiddhist temples to be destroyed, 
and thereby excites the hatred of worshippers of Buddha. He 
prohibits shops for the sale of opium and intoxicating liquors, and 
IS severe in his punishments of opium smokers and drunkards, and 
has, therefore, much ill-will from large classes of Chinese, and 
even from many of his own followers. 

The French Jesuits, and generally the French in China, are 
hostile to the religious pretensions of the Taepings, as the latter 
draw no distinctions oetween the images tnev see in Roman 
Catholic churches and the personations they nnd in Buddhist 
temples. Nevertheless, it does not appear that any Roman Catholic 
church has been molested, except in the case of the Jesuits church 
at Sik-a-wee, in the retreat of the Taeping forces from Shanghai 
in August, 1860, when there were some internal defacements; 
recently, on the contrary, in the assault and capture of Ningpo, a 
convent of the Sisters of Charity, the upper windows of which 
commanded one of the gateways, was left undisturbed, although 
its possession would have been of no slight importance to them.t 
The Rev. Griffith John, in his " Month amongst the Insurgents,'' 
published in 1861, at p. 9, says — " With some of the Taepings 
1 have had delightful conversations on religious subjects, but their 
knowledge varies, and is mixed up with many errors" — (p. 8), 
but ** They receive the Scriptures or the Old and New Testaments 
as the infallible word of God, and as such they have printed the 
whole of the * New' and ' Old' to the Book of Judges. They 
believe in a future state of rewards and punishments.'' In regard 
to the secular ignorance of the Taeping Chief, as asserted by Mr. 
Bruce, the Rev. Griffith John, says, p. 10, " for some years 
past he has been busily engaged correcting the classics, and 
rewriting a history of China, with additions and corrections. His 
favourite books are the Bible and the Pilgrims' Progress. 

He is intimately acquainted with the Scriptures, and quotes them 
readily on all occasions. He is now devouring with avidity the 
scientific books which have been presented to him." If the above 
statements of the Rev. Griffith John be well founded, they not only 
testify to the ignorance of Mr. Bruce and Consuls Hervey and Med- 
hurst of the real religious and mental character of the Taeping Chief, 
but to a spirit of personal hostility, which is highly dangerous with 

* In KoT^ 1860, the Taeping Emperor published an edict for the toleration of 
Chriftiarfty. 
t Sir H. Fiirkea.— Blue Book, 18G2» p. es. 
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the important, political, and military powers they wield. The second 
accusation is that they are brigands, robbers, land pirates, £c. 
Considering that they have made head against the Tartar Govern- 
ment for eleven years, that they are at this moment in undisputed 
possession of three great provinces, with a population of ninety- 
eight millions, and occupying three times the area of England and 
Wales, which produce the green tea and silk exported from China ; 
that, at Nankin alone, according to Hr. R. Forrest's letter to 
Mr. Bruce (Blue Book, p. 44, 1SC2), rations are issued monthly to 
400,0C0souls — that they havearmies in the field amountingto several 
hundred thousand men — that they have a Commissary-General and 
Commissariat for their armies — that all their pi*oclamations announce 
that they will not rest until they have driven the Tai tars from China 
— ^it is a wilful perversion of terms to designate such hosts as 
brigands. Then the people of the Netherlands were brigands 
when they threw off the Spanish yoke. Our own Commonwealth 
was established by brigands — the American colonists were brigands 
when they established their independence of the mother country, 
and the Confederates in America are brigands in' resisting the 
Federals ! Had Mr. Consul Hervey better recollected history, ho 
would not have ventured upon the assertion that he could " find no 
parallel in past history to match the spiritual doctrines, and cer- 
tainly no standard of comparison by which to measure the politicij 
aspect of the rebellion !"• The third statement of Mr. Bruce and 
his two Consuls is, that the Tacpings have no Government, and are 
incapable of organising one, or indeed of organising any system — 
military, civil, or fiscal. The Rev. Mr. John says, p. 3,t— " AtNanhin 
there are six boards corresponding with those of Pekin ; they have 
civil as well as military ofiicers in the cities, who watch over the 
interests of the country people. As the cities are pro tetn^ mere gar- 
risons, and therefore unacr strict martial law, there is not the same 
scope for the exercise of Civil Government as there would be in 
time of peace, and when peace is restored the order will be reversed. 
At present the gentry and their people, through the gentry, may 
petition the civil magistrate for redress of grievances, and from 
what the people themselves say, ihw is not done in tain. The tchch 
of the InsurgenVe country is under a regular system of taxation^ which 
is somewhat more moderate than the old." 

^ir. Consul Meadows (letter to Lord Russell, I9th Feb., 1861,) 
says : — ** But I entirely deny that the Taepings have no regular 
Government, and have no claim to be considered a political power/' 
Sir Harry Parkes says (Blue Book, p. 95, 1862)— "The Rebels in 
the provinces of Cheh-Eiang have endeavoured to institute some- 

• Further Papers, pp. 13 — 16w 

t The Rcr. Griffith John travelled for a month in the rebel districts, and published 
Ids obserrations in 1861. At p. 4^ he savs :— " They have a regular ^-stem of Govern- 
ment; the persons and property of their sulgects are protected, and the people ope& 
markets for them.* 
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ihin^ like a Ciyil Government in the cities they have taken, by 
appointing magistrates from among the people. ' They publicly 
" invited assistance of this kind at Kingpo." 

Captain Willes, R.N., 20th Jan., 1862, "When on the expedi- 
lion to Woosung, says he was within thirty or forty yards of the 
Taeping skirmishers, and teas quiie asfomshcd at their {the troops) 
apparent equipment and organisation** In commercial matters, they 
have organised a customs tariff for the whole country— copy of 
which I possess."* 

Captain Fishbourne, in his " Impressions of China, p. 193, says, 
** As early as 1852, not only were there six kings, but twelve 
national teachers, and twenty- four presbyters or elders for each 
division of the camp, establishing an ecclesiastical organisation." 
And at p. 20, with regard to the military organisation, he says, 
** The published regulations for the ai*my of the Taeping dynasty 
is very i-emarkable for the complete organisation which it shows to 
exist amongst them, and for the very enlightened regulations it 
establishes for the treatment of the people amongst whom they 
may be " Further on he sa}'8, " the insurgent soldiers are pro- 
vided with all necessaries from a common fund, &c., and it was 
quite evident that their discipline was ver}^ strict" 

Now I cannot suppose that Mr. Consul Hcrvey was ignorant of 
tbe authorities I have quoted above, and yet he has ventured to 
assert that " the words governmental machinery, as applied to 
Taeping rule, have no possible meaning here," that " there is not 
a trace, not a vestige of aaything approaching to order or regu- 
larity of action "—(Further Papers, p. 13, March 20, 1862). 

The fourth accusation is that they desolate eveirwhere. There 
must be some truth in this, for in all internecine wars, in all 
countries, hostile conflicts are accompanied by destruction of pro- 
perty, and the infliction of the greatest amount of reciprocal loss ; 
but Mr. Consul Meadows (Blue Book, 1862, pp. 5, 6) says, " The 
tales of the slaughter committed by them on their own country- 
men are not only exaggerated, but very grossly exaggerated" And, 
'^in the meantime they were doing their best to protect in the 
hamlets, villages, and open towns, all who chose to remain in 
them in quiet submission to the Taeping rule." And at Soo-Chow 
both Mr. John and a well-educated and observant Chinese who 
accompanied him, and " whom I questioned closely, saw the veritable 
landed gentry coming in parties to give in to the civil Governor 
their adhesion to the Taeping dynasty." 

The China Mail of 8th May, 1862, a paper hostile to the 
Taepings, says : — " There is some exaggeration in affirming that 
the country held by the Tacping« is entirely scorched up and 
barren. They hold the principal silk district-^that of Hoo-Chow 

* "PmcxaeH «t Fun-1i-Chiao when tlie naval expedition under Captain Goodenongh 
penetrated the tilk districts. Its title is "Tariff published by tbe Board of Revenue 
in the Ilth year of the Divine Dynasty of Universal Peace." 
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in Cheh-Eiang ; most of the silk that has reached Shanghai for a 

lonff time post has been from the territory in their possession. „;. 

And the same is the case with the green tea districts — those of : [^ 

Hwang-Cliow and Taeping, in the prorince of Ngan-Whuy. It is ' '^ » 

an important fact to keep in view, that they could have stopped, 

and could now stop, our main supplies of silk and of green tea.*' 

A gentleman now in London, and just arrived from Shanghai, has 

called on me, and stated that he })ad travelled in the silk districts 

for the purpose of buying silk; that several cities he named 

" were in the possession of the Taepinga, and the country around 

them was densely populated, and in a better state of cultivation than 

that in pot^session of the Imperialists ; and the whole of the last 

year's business in silk had been done with the Insurgents!'' In 

the description of the recent assault and capture of Kah-Ding, | • ^j 

twenty-five miles from Shanghai, by an eye-witness [CAfna Mailf 

8th May, 1862], occurs the following passage (describing the 

assault) ; — " The scene was now most picturesque ; a shell had set 

fire to part of the city close at hand ; the eany morning sun was 

shining pleasantly upon the fields, rich vtitu ungatuered crops, j ) 

and the French band played as the troops scaled the walls I " 

But it is unnecessary to multiply proofs of the gross exaggera- 
tions of those hostile to the Taepings, and I will finish with a 
single quotation from the ofiicial Export Returns from Shanghai 
Before the occupation of Nankin by the Taepings in 1853, the 
export of silk never in one year exceeded 20,631 bales, and in 
1859-GO it had risen to 67,874 bales; and Mr. Bruce, in a letter :■ i:\ 

to Lord John Bussell, dated August 7th, 1861, has the following ' ,- 1 

words : — " The export of silk between June, 1860, and June, 1861, I \\ 

has, in spite of these disadvantages, amounted to 85,000 bales 1" . .'f 

This is conclusive; there could not be any silk to that amount 1 1 

without a dense population and continued industry to produce it.* j h 

The fifth justification is that it was necessary to take possession of i ] 

Shanghai to protect British property. The same argument might < . U 

be used to justify the British taking possession of New Orleans, - ! 1 

because great quantities of the property in cotton of Liverpool 
merchants was endangered by the conflict between the Federals 
and Confederates in America. But the Taepings have proved by 
their conduct at Ningpo, that they might have been allowed to take 
possession of Shanghai, without British property being eudangered.f 
Sixthly, it is asserted that no faith can be placed in the Taeping ' , 

professions. Well, it rests with those hostile to them to name the ; i » 

instances in which they have broken faith with us, from their first ;. j . 

convention with Sir George Bonham at Nanldn, in 1853, to their \ 

* Up to the Slrt Oct., 1862, the export of rilk from Shanghai, all obtained from 
the Rebel districti was 23,037 bales more than the exports of 1861. 

t Sir H. Parkes says. Blue Book, p. 96, that British property was not ii\)iired; In 
fact, the property of a well-known Clunese merchant at Shanghai, adverse to the 
Taepings, was protected by a Frenchman being hired to live in his house in mngpo 1 
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agreement witli Consul Hervey, in Deo., 1861, at Ningpo. Not 
one single instance of breach of faith appears in print ; nor has 
there been any injury to European life or property for which 
redress has not been given the moment the Taeping chiefs were 
appealed to ; the Taepings have a right, therefore, to claim our 
confidence. But, supposing every assertion by Messrs. Bruce, and 
Consuls Mcdhurst and Hervey were true, is there any international 
law which is not outraged, by the breach of our professed neu- 
trality, and our attacking and slaughtering a people with whom 
we are not at war, who have done us no wrong, and who ask for 
our friendship?* The European world will ask for an explana- 
tion of our conduct ; and shall we have to admit that there may 
be a taint of sordid and personal considerations attached to it? 
Shall it be said of us, that we collect the customs duties in the 
Treaty ports of China, that we may pay ourselves the expenses of 
our last war against the Tartar Government, and that we give aid 
to the Tartars to put down a great movement, which the promoters 
of it call patriotic, because, if that movement were successful, we 
should cease to have the means of reimbursing ourselves for our 
late war expenses P Again, the success of the Taepings is opposed 
to the personal interests of numerous British subjects (forty-five 
at Shanghai) who receive salaries from the Tartar Government for 
collecting the customs duties, some of them receiving thousands 
sterling per annum I Again, the Taepings denounce the use of 
opium, and the opium traffickers cannot be favourable to them. 

I will conclude with a few words about the future. Had not the 

French and ourselves interfered, the Tartar Government ere this 

would have been expelled. There are two other great rebellions 

besides that of the Taepings. The Shangtung Tebels in the N.E., 

and the Tufek rebels in the West and South of China, and the 

impotency of the Tartar Government, even in the provinces still 

in its possession, is so pitiable, that the magistrates are driven away 

from towns and villages, whenever it is attempted to levy new 

taxes. In a letter of Consul Medhurst to Mr. Bruce, dated 

Shanghai, July 28th, 1861, he says — ** The presence of foreign 

forces in this city alone saves its authorities, and those at Sungkeang 

from summary ejection'* — and summary ejection has b^n the 

result, wherever the Taepings have operated against the Tartars, 

and did we not interfere, the present horrible waste of human 

blood would cease. In case we drive the Taepings into the interior, 

we cannot follow them, and the internecine war will be aggravated, 

and the Taepings may desolate the tea and silk districts, and our 

export trade will necessarily suffer. We shall have to defend 

fifteen or sixteen ports ; and to do so we must maintain garrisons 

in them, at the expense of the tax-payers of England ; unless, 

indeed, we pay ourselves out of the Customs Duties, and in this 

• Yarioofl letters of tlie Taeping cliieft and Sir H. Flwket.— Bine Book, p. 9S. 
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case, the Tartar Government will be rendered more lielpleBS than 
ever to operate in the interior. We are introducing military 
discipline amongst the Imperial troops, and the use of cannon and 
rifles, and this very discipline may be turned against ourselves by 
and by. We are making deadly foes of millions, who ask to be 
our friends ; and we are involving ourselves in complications with 
the Tartar Government, which will ultimately lead to dissensions. 
The great mercantile house of Jardine & Matheson, in one of their 
recent circulars, pronounce our policy to be suicidal/ I fear it will 
be not less so to our fair fame, than to our permanent commercial 
interests, and I fear also that our descendants will have to avert 
their faces from those pages of history, which will stereotype our 
conduct in our wars with China! 

I am your obedient servant* 
London, 12th July, 1862. W. H. Sykbs. 



From the ''Aberdeen Free Press," ISth July, 1862. 

The earnest remonstrances of our city member, against the 
Government policy in China, which have been appearing from j 

time to time in these columns, are becoming invested with a fresh 1. 

and very grave interest by the news received by the last mail from 
the East We are now engaged in a dead-set conflict with the 
Taepings. A combined French and British naval force has wrested j 

I^ingpo from them, but — as appears from the statements accom- 
panying the account of this capture — ^neither to the benefit of 
humanity, of commerce, or of our new proteg^, the Imperial 
Government. Commerce is jeopardised, and the Taepings, doubly 
exasperated, are turning the country for miles on miles into a sheet 
of flame, whilst making the Imperialists "fly before them like 
chaffl" They have only retired a few miles from Ningpo, and are 
said to have reappeared within five miles of Shanghai. The 
unseasonable jokes with which Lord Palmerston met the remon- 
strances of Mr. Cobden (noticed in our last) had scarcely died 
away from the Premier's lips when this news came upon na. 
Yerlly the matter is likely to prove anything but a joke. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE "DAILY NEWa'* i 

Sir, — ^There is a dangerous indifierence at present in the puUio 
mind in England rooming the proceedings of parties in China, 
that may involve us in a fourth China war — ^a war not of quite to 
short or easy a solution as the former wars. 

The rebellion in China has been making head for ten vears past ; 
and the rebels, or Taepings, are now in possession of Nankin, the 
ancient capital of China, of Soochow, and other great cities, and 
of several rich provinces of the Empire. The rebels belong to 
the Chinese party, as opposed to their foreign rulers the Tartara,' 
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and the}'' proclaim that they have a commission from Heaven to 
extirpate the Tartars and to destroy idolatry. 

The history of mankind teaches ns that in civil wars, particularly 
when religious fanaticism is an element, man unhappily forgets 
his humanity ; he frequently acts with the spirit of a demon, and 
to kill or be killed is his alternative. Such is the state of the 
relations at present between the contending parties in China. 
Human life is of no account — the rebels slaughter the Tartars, and 
the Tartars slaughter all rebels who fall into their hands. But 
this is no new feature of the Tartar character, for we are told by 
Martini, a Roman Catholic priest, who was in China at the time of 
the conquest by the Tartars, that at the capture of Canton in 1647, 
one hundred thousand men, women, and children were butchered ; 
and it is calculated that Commissioner Yeh, who died in Calcutta 
while our prisoner, during his government of Canton beheaded 
60,000 people ; and a human victim was sacrificed at Shanghai 
to smear Tartar standards with his blood I 

The rebels profess Christianity, and many araono; the common 
soldiers, even the illiterate, can repeat certain Christian dogmas. 
In their proclamations the Tacpingscall Christians their brethren, 
and invite them to amity and to the establishment of commercial 
relations. How is it then, that these overtures are rejected — that 
the rebels are called bloodthirsty, desolating brigands, and that the 
British authorities are prompted to assist the Tartars in their ex- 
termination P The truth is, that whatever the pretext for our wars 
with China, the chief object wis to compel the Tartar Government 
to legalise our opium traffic. That object was realised by the recent 
treaty signed at Pekin ; but unexpected obstructions now arise 
from the rebels, which the Tartar Government has no power to 
remove, without the aid of British troops. An interdict to the use 
of opium and spirits has been made a religious ordinance by the 
Taepings,*^ and the Rev. Mr. Griffith John, who was some time in 
Nankin, states that there was not an opium or spirit shop visible 
in the city. In case we pursue our former policy we shall have to 

So to war with the Taepings to compel them to legalise the intro- 
uction of opium into their territories ; and this eventually seems 
more than probable, unless there is such a strong expression of 
opinion by the tax-payers of England as may deter the British 
authorities from involving us in a new calamity. The Rev. 
Missionaries Griffith John, Muirhead, Edkins, Cox, Mills, Allen, 
Lambuth, and others, have thrown some light on the religious, 
civil, and social condition of the rebel movement; and on the 24th 
of February last the Rev. J. L. Roberts, an American Baptist 
Missionary who has been thirty years in China, and is now per- 
manently resident in Nankin, in reply to queries put to him, 
showed that the present military strength of the rebels was 

• Rer. Qriffith John, p. la 
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sufficicntl}' formidable to induce us seriously to calculate tbe cost 
of a war with them — putting out of consideration what the Bishop 
of Yietoria, in his letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, dated 
Shanghai, the 18th October, 1858, designates *' the wickedness of 
our interfering between the rebels and tlie Tartars." — I am, &o., 
August 21st, 1861. W. H. Sykbs. 
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The Times having declined to publish the following reply to 
comments on myself in a leader of the 20th March, I begged 
the good offices of the editor of the J9ai7y Netcs :-^ 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE "TIMES." \ 

Sir, — ^The following passage occurs in a leader of the Times, \ 

dated March 19th, 1862 :— ^ 1 

** We are glad to say that the House of Commons were unani- 
mous last night as to the character of those scourges (Toepings), and 
as to the nature of the treatment they should receive. We say 
unanimous, because the exception of Colonel Sykes is only an ex* \ 

ception sufficient to illustrate the rule, that assiduous member being ! ; 7 

a standing warning against a superstition which has long existed ! ' / 

in the House of Commons, that because a man has been in India [ 

thirty years ago, he must necessarily know something about China j 

in the present day.** 1 

Now, first with regard to the unanimous 'opinion of the House 
of Commons. You know that at the commencement of the debate j . |V 

upon China there were only 34 members present, and before the ; I 

close the house had dwindled to about 26 members. So much for i'l 

the unanimous opinion of " the Commons of England ** upon the ifi 

policy of Qur dealings with the Taepiugs us enemies, and involving ' | 

England in another war with China at the expense of the tax- ' .1 

payers of our over-taxed country. You and some others designate .""^ ? i 

the Tucpings as brigands. Well, you will admit that a system of ,. \j 

brigandage which has lasted 12 years, which comprises armies of 
80,000 to 100,000 men each, and the chiefs of which rule over 80 
millions of souls, is something novel in the history of governments. 
But the Taepin^ rebellion is onljr one of three great and in- 
dependent rebellions, the second being that of the north, in the ' 
Srovince of Shangtung, which the Tartar Government cannot put 
own, though in the proximity of Pekin ; and the third is in the 
south and west, the whole of which part of China Colonel Sarel 
says is lost to the Tartar Government ; in fact, the Tartar Govern- 
ment has little more than nominal authority over one-third of 
China, and could not have that but for British subjects collecting i 
the customs duties at the treaty ports, which being sent to Pekin, ' 
local governors are compelled to oppress the people b^ multiplying 
taxes, which occasion frequent riots and ruthless punishments. ^ 
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The British Govemmeut is responsible for this lamentable state 
of affairs, bj supporting an effete, corrupt, and oppressive dynasty, 
the present chief of which was in authority at Pekin when British 
officers and soldiers were tortured to death. 

I need say little of myself against your sarcasm. I may know 
something of India from personal experience, and of its present 
state from an active correspondence with residents in India ; but 
of China I derive my knowledge, I presume, from much the same 
sources as you do, namely, correspondence with residents in China, 
the China press, parliamentary papers, and general reading. I am 
careful, when speaking or writing on Chinese affairs, and stating 
facts and opinions^ to give dates and authorities, and the public, 
therefore, can judge for themselves of the value of the information. 

I stated, for instance, from the past experience of our inter- 
course with the Taepings, that not a single instance could be 
adduced of wrong to the person or property of Europeans ; that 
constant communications had been kept up with them at Soochow 
and Nankin ; that in the last city the Chief Justice of Hong- 
Kong, " late M.P.," was received with kindness and honour ; and 
that at Ningpo the European community had been entertaining 
the Taeping generals at dinner. Judging from the past, therefore, 
I said we might venture to trust them for the future ; and this 
opinion was expressed by Mr. J. C. Sillar, at a public meeting at 
Shanghai, on the ISth of January last, for orgaofising a system 
of defence against the Taepings, which meeting was reported in 
the North China Herald of the 25th of January, 1862. 

I am not the advocate of any party in China, but I am the 
advocate of a "principle," and that is a principle broadly admitted 
by the present Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs — "Non- 
intervention in internecine wars in foreign countries." —I am, &c, 

London, March 20th, 1862. W. H. Stkes. 



TO THE EDITOR OP THE "DAILY NEWS." 

Sir, — ^In the present aspect of the Taeping question in China 
the following statistics, showing the area and population of the 
provinces under their direct rule, or partially occupied by them, 
may not be uninteresting to the public — the more so, as the utility 
of a military occupation of the treaty ports may well be questioned, 
when we cannot hold the territory in their neighbourhood unless 
we leave garrisons in the adjacent towns, and for this purpose we 
should require treble or quadruple our present force of 5,985 men 
in China. Had the Ta.epings been allowed to take quiet possession 
of the city of Shanghai, which is entirely separated from the 
foreign settlement, it would now have become a free port, as Ningpo 
was during the five months the Taepings were in possession of the 
city, and until driven out by the conjoint operations of Captain 
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Dew, of Her Majesty's ship Encounter, and the notorioas pirate 
chief A-pak — an alliance not very creditable to ns. — ^I am^ &o^ 
London, August 2nd, 1862. W. H. Stkes. 



IX COMPLETE POSSESSION OF THE TAEPINQ& 


Firovincei. • 


Area in 
Square 

mm. 


Pqiola- 


Souls to 
Square 
Mile. 


DioUnoe 
from 
Peldn. 
. Milei. 


Che-Kiang 


89,150 
92,961 


26,256,784 
37,843,501 
84,168,059 


670 
] 774 


1A85 
800 
900 


Kiang-Soo ") 

Qnan-hwaj j 


Total 


132.111 


98,268,3^14 
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PARTIALLY OCCUPIED BY THE TAEPINGS. 


Pro\'incet. 


Area in 
Square 
MUea. 


Popula- 
tion. 


SouUto 
Square 
MUe. 


IXntanoe 
iToin 
Pekin. 

MUea. 


Kwaxig-Se 

Sze-Choen 


78,250 

166,800 

65,104 


23,046,999 
21,435,678 

28,958,7^4 


319 
128 
444 


1,183 

2,048 

287 


Shan-Tung 




Total 


310.154 


73,441,441 







The Taepings have also bodies of troops out in other provincca. 

The above statistics are from the Census of 1825, called Ta-tsing, 
and are quoted as trustworthy by Dr. Morrison. The province of 
Che-Kiang produces the green tea and silk which is sent to 
Shanghai, and the export of silk from that city, since the Taepings 
took possession of Nankin in 1853, has risen from 28,076 bales to 
66,464 in 1861-2, and in 1856-7 the export for that season was 
92,160 bales, notwithstanding the asserted desolation of the 

provinces. 

EVENTS AT NINGPO. 

TO THB EDITOR OF THB " DAILY NEWS.** 

Sir, — The British public have good cause for complaint that 
sufficient means are not affoixled to them by the government, for 
forming an accurate judgment upon the character and conse- 
quences to the tax-payers of England of the policy being pursued 
in Cbina. A despatch is published in the Gazette^ or some selected 
matters appear in an occasional parliamentary Blue Book, but not 
one in ten thousand of the reading public ever cast eyes upon one 
or the other ; the result is a dangerous ignorance of matters jeopar* 
dising English interests Is it to be believed that if the English 
public had possessed a running knowledge of the facts communi- 
cated by the local press in China (always excepting the North 
China herald), and the comments of tne several editors upon 
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those events for the last two years, that the diplomatists in China 
would not have had ominous warnings of future public resentment 
for repeated breaches of neutrality with the Taepings — ^breaches 
which have involved the British nation in a war with a powerful 
body, which, by its occupation of a great extent of territory, has 
the means of inflicting a grievous injury upon British trade, m the 
costly products of green tea and raw silk, which are chiefly sup- 
plied from the provmce of Che-KiangP This province, according 
to the last Imperial or Tartar census, contained a population of 
26,256,784 souls, and an area of 39,150 square miles, being in fact 
nearly as populous as Great Britain and Ireland. By the last 
advices, every district of this province (a kingdom in size), with 
the exception of Shanghai and Ningpo, was in the possession of 
the Taepings; besides two other provinces,* the three with 
98,268,860 souls, and an area of 131,811 square miles, and they 
had the power to destroy the mulberry trees and green tea bushes. 
It would seem fatuous, therefore, to exasperate those who could 
inflict such injury upon our trade ; a people, moreover, who, in 
their despatches to our diplomatic and military authorities, en- 
treated our friendship, and sought to establish commercial relations 
with us. Nevertheless, great recklessness has been displayed by 
Admiral Hope in his several successful assaults upon, and slaughter 
of the Taepings in the neighbourhood of Shanghai, with the no 
very creditable result, however, of being ultimately obliged to 
abandon the open field to them. The uncalled-for storming and 
capture of Ningpo by Captain Dew, of H.M. ship Encounter, 
under circumstances detailea in China official papers, issued since 
parliament rose, is equally reckless. You, sir, would do a service 
to truth, to humanity, and to the public interests, to bring these 
circumstonces into general notice b}*^ their publication in the Daily 
News. 

The correspondence with the Teaping chiefs at Ningpo began 
with Captain Craigie, of the Ringdove, who addressea the fol- 
lowing letter to Hwang, General Commanding at Ningpo : 

a>M3^IAMDER CRAIGIE TO HWAKO, GENERAL OOMMAXDIXG IN NINGPO. 

Rinffdove, Ningpo, April 22, 1862. 
Sir, — I have to inform you that this morning, at a little after 
10 o'clock, I heard a rifle shot fired from the wall abreast of the 
ship, and on using a glass, observed three or four men armed with 
fire-arms, who took deliberate aim from the top of the wall and 
fired at the ship, one bullet falling close to the ship, another 
passing over her. Immediate steps must be taken by you to 
inquire into this matter and punish the ofienders, otherwise it will 
inevitably lead to a breach of our present relations. I await an 
immediate answer. I remain, &o,, 

(Signed) R. Craigib. 

* Klang-Soo and Gnao-bwnj. 
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(Translation.) 

HWAKOj GBKERAL OOMMAKDIKG IX NlXOrOi TO COMMANDEK CRAIOIB. 

Hwang, General, &c.» in reply to Captain Craigie, R.N.9 Her 
Majesty's ship Ringdove. I bave just received your valuable com- 
munication, and have informed myself thoroughly of its contents. 
The conduct of those persons wfio fired at your ship, with the 
evident intention and desire of bringing about a breach of the 
friendlv relations at present existing between our respective 
countneSy is detestable to the last degree. I have already de» 
spatched an officer with orders to inquire minutely into the affair. 
In forwarding you this special reply, I beg to assure you that, as 
soon as 1 have discovert the offenders, I will punish them very 
severely. I hope, then, that you will think no more about the 
matten I despatch this letter for the very purpose of replying to 
your communication, as well as to wish }"ou military happiness. 
A communication in reply. In the name of the Father, Elder 
Brother, and Prince of Heaven, 11th day of 3rd mom of 12th 
( Jin-han) year of the Heavenly Kingdom of Taeping. (Received 
22nd April, 1862.) 

On the 27th April (it is necessary to attend to dates) Captain 
Dew wrote as follows to the Generals Hwang and Fang : / 

Encounter, Ningpo, April 27, 1862. 

Sir, — We have received from Commander Craigie your com- 
munication regarding the accidental discharge of bullets whilst 
firing a salute, whereby several lives were sacrificed in the foreign : \ 

settlement, as well as the communication from General Hwang. •, ^ 

l}oth these are so satisfactory, and tend so much to impress on us ' :| 

your wish to maintain friendly relations with the English and ' \ 

French, that we beg to inform you that we shall not insist on the 
demolition of the battery at the point, but we still do that yoa 
remove the guns, as the same lawless soldiers who fire musket balls 
at us may fire the great guns. (Captain Dew then tells the 
Generals he does not listen to idle tales, and then continues) : 

We again inform you that it is the earnest wish of our chiefs 
to remain neutral and on good terms with you at Ningpo. TiR 
the late acts, they had every reason to be satisfied with your con- 
duct, and you may rest assured that no breach of friendly relations 
shall eminate from our side. If, on the contrary, any shots are 
fired from the walls on our ships, I shall immediately give orders 
to knock down with shell the portion whence the shots issued ; but 
you will not look on this as an act of hostility, but rather as the 
punishment of those lawless men who provoke the attack. .. 

(Signed) R.DEW. | 

Incredible as it may appear, the very day after the above letter 
was sent, which condoned all previous odences, and which ex- 
pressed the most earnest wish to remain on friendly terms, Captain 
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DeWy in oblivion of his promisea, addressed the following letter 
to the Generals: 

CAPTAIN DBW TO THB OFFICER IN COMMAND OF TAEFINO 
TROOPS, NINGPO. 

Encounter, Ningpo, April 28, 1862. 
Sir, — ^It having been reported to the French and British 
admirals by their respective officers commanding at Ningpo, that 
several grave insults have been offered by the Taeping soldiers (in 
occupation of Ningpo), viz., by the firing of musket balls on their 
ships from the walls, thereby endangering the lives of their crews, 
as well as killing several men in the foreign settlement, this being 
a breach of the amicable relations which we have wished to main- 
tain with your people, I have been sent here with a considerable 
force to demand (in conjunction with the French senior officer) an 
ample apology for these insults, as well as guarantees against their 
recurrence. Having consulted with the officers here in command, I 
have come to a conclusion that the foreign settlement is now being 
seriously menaced by a large battery in course of construction at 
a point outside the city wall ; this battery may be for the purpose 
of repelling attack on the city, but it will be equally ready to . 
open fire on the foreign settlement, which it commands, so I have 
to request that you will cause it to be immediately pulled down, 
and that all guns now mounted on the walls opposite our settle- 
ment, be removed as welL I am requested by my admiral to inform 
you that it would grieve him much to be obliged, by the hostile 
acts of your people, to come into collision with them ; he will be 
very sorrv if he should be compelled to resort to force, as he has 
not the intention or wish to interfere with the Imperialists and 
yourself at Ningpo ; and if the former should attack the city we 
should be entirely neutral, and will not even allow the foreign 
settlement to harbour the Imperialists. I think you will see that 
my demands are purely defensive as regards the removal of this 
battery and guns, and I have now to inform you that, on the part 
of myself and senior French naval officer, that if, at the expiration 
of twenty-four hours from your receipt of this letter they have not 
been complied with, we shall request permission from our admirals 
to take measures to carry them into execution by anchoring abreast 
of, and destroying the said battery ; and I have further to inform 
you, that if but one shot is fired on our ships, I shall look on it as 
an act of hostility, shall remove all foreign ships from the river, 
and our people from the settlement, and probably the capture of 
the city of Ninpfpo may follow. I may, moreover, tell you that 
firing on the ships and flag of their country is an insult that no 
Western nation will brook, and in all cases instant and ample 
reparation is expected. I am further ordered by my admiral to 
inform you, that hitherto he has been perfectly satisfied with your 
conduct and that of your people ; that their wanton acts at Ningpo 
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distreas hiu\ mucb ; and tbat he will have you belieye, that what- 
ever may occur between ourselves and the Taepings in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shanghai, at Ningpo he wishes our relations to be 
amicable. When these my reasonable demands have been carried 
into effect, I beg you will report them, and I will send officers on 
our behalf to report thereon. I have, &c., 

(Signed) R. Dkw. 

This renewal of demands, which had been abandoned the day 
previous, must have convinced the Generals that Captain Dew was 
resolved to quarrel with them, for he knew and felt, as bearing 
arms himself, that no human being with an ounce of militant 
blood in his veins would comply with such insulting demands, and 
he would not have ventured to make the proposition even to one 
of the disorganised republics of South America. 

The answer of the Generals, far from defiant, argues the de- 
mands forbearin^ly, and says the Generals will not be the first to 
commence hostilities. The intimation from Captain Dew of the 
friendship of Admiral Hope, and his own assurance of neutrality 
between the Imperialists and Taepings, would seem to have been 
written in mockery. 

GENERALS HWANG AND FANG TO CAPTAIN DEW. 

(Pr&is.) 
Hwang, General, &c., Fang, General, &c., in official communi- 
cation with Captain B. Dew, R. N., Her Majesty's ship En- 
counter : — In reply to your letter requesting the removal of the 
battery and guns, we would remark that ever since the capture of 
Ningpo, both parties have been on most friendly and intimate 
terms. No suspicions or dislikes; we have done everything in 
our power to protect your trade, and kept good faith in every 
respect ; have always inquired into complaints made to us of our 
soldiers, and even beheaded some men who broke into a foreign 
hong ; have wished to keep a lasting peace with you, and have 
done all in our power to that end. The discharge of bullets in 
firing the salute the other dav, was quite accidents ; have already 
taken steps towards punishmg offenders. With regard to the 
erection of a fort at the point, it is a precautionary measure that 
a proper regard for the lives of our soldiers renders indispensable, 
and has nothing whatever to do with foreigners, as has been 
already stated to Captain Montsomerie. It is now completed, and 
we cannot assent to its removal; so also we cannot agree to the 
removal of the guns from the walls. We have continually esteemed 
good faith and right. Our soldiers have been robbed* and insulted 
on the foreign settlement, and our proclamations torn down ; all 
these cases have been reported and complained of to you, but we 
are not aware that you have in any single instance taken any steps 

* A Taeping had his finger cat off in th« Enropean settlement, to rob 1dm of s ring. 
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in the matter. Not that we think such things have been done by 
your direction. Have we ever, because of such acts, complained 
that 3'ou had insulted us, and that hostilities must ensue P With 
good faith and right feeling, as the Alpha and Omega of ones 
conduct, each party can afford to put up with one or two trifling 
matters. With regard to that part of your letter having reference 
to a probable outbreak of hostilities (we would inform you) that we 
are not in the least degree concerned thereat (/lY., we are not ap- 
prehensive, nor do we take offence thereat)-; we could not bear to 
break the oath of friendship we have sworn. We cannot remove 
the fort or the guns, should }'ou proceed yourselves to move the 
same, then it is evident that you have the intention of quarrelling 
with us. You can, if you please, lead on your soldiers against this 
city ; you can, if you please, attack us ; we shall stand quietly on 
the defensive (/iV., we shall await the battle with hand in the cuff, 
f.e., we shall not strike the first blow). We shall certainly let you 
take the initiative before we commence operations against, and 
trv conclusions (original text, determine which is the male, and 
wnich the female bird) with you. We would beg of you to give 
orders not to remove the people from Keang-Fih-gau, as a fight be- 
tween your ships and ourselves can have nothing to do with them, 
and we shall on no account attempt to molest them. In forwarding 
this special communication, request, after consideration of the same, 
that a reply may be sent. You still wish to be on friendly terms 
with us, let, then, these dislikes and suspicions be committed to the 
deep. With the increased force of constables you have established, 
added to the steps we have taken with a view to police control, 
lawless persons will be unable to escape ; in any large array good 
or bad are to be found ; do not, therefore, let a smaU matter like 
this, occasion a breach of such a grand principle as amity. Good 
fellowship would request you to give our argument your very best 
consideration. At the end of Isist year, at an interview Captain 
Corbett had with us in the city, we were informed that the people 
of Keang-Pih-gau would be under foreign rule, and that they 
would not be subjected to our jurisdiction. We found it impos- 
sible to give our assent to such an arrangement, for the following 
i*easons : Our true and holy lord, the heavenly prince (Tien Wang), 
has received the diWne commission, appointing him to rule over 
the whole empire (///., the hills and rivers), and throughout the 
land ; " there is not ** (as the Skckin^; says) ** a clod of earth that 
belongs not to our kings." And this is why we did not dare to 
take it upon us to settle the matter, but referred it for decision to 
our holy lord. In our late visit, on matters of business, to the 
capital, we mentioned the matter of Kcan^-Pih-gau to his Majesty, 
and received his commands thereon as follows : — '' Friendly rela- 
tions having been concluded (between the respective countries), 
you must in every matter make a point of being respectful in your 
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deportment (toirards foreigners)^ and must not lose sight of good 
faith and right principles. Let tlieir trade continue as formerly^ but 
the people must revert to our rule (/iV.» it is our djMiusty that must 
give peace and consolation to the people). Respect this.'' In 
obedience to these commands, we have, therefore, to request that 
no foreign powers will exercise any interference with the people 
or affairs of Ecang-Pih-gau ; in every particular they must be 
subject to our jurisdiction. This matter being of great importance, 
as well as with a view to prevent future disputes on the subject^ 
we think it right to report to you (Tean- Wang's decision there- 
upon) : — " Should you a(i:rce thereto, our country and each of your 
countries will for ever and ever be united in the bonds of love and 
relationship. Then it may be truly said of us, that we are of the 
class of those * whose one word is as weighty as nine tripods.'" It 
is with the best intentions that we have put forward the above 
most important argument. Whilst forwarding this rcpl}^ we 
await an answer (///., a jewel in return). — In the name of the 
Father of Heaven, the EUler Brother of Heaven, and the Prince 
of Heaven, 18th day of 3rd moon, of 12th (Jeu-hsii) year of 
heavenly kingdom of Taeping. 

(Received 29th April, 1862.) ^ 

Captain Dew is not to be satisfied by argument or a conciliatory 
tone, and on the 2nd of May the following letter is addressed to 
the Generals : — 

CAPTAIN DEW TO GENERALS HWANG AND FANG. 

Encounter, Ningpo, May 2, 1862. 

Sir, — We have the honour to inform you that your letter of the 
29th ult, in reply to my demands for the insults offered to the 
French and English flags, and in which you refuse to comply 
with those very moderate demands, have been forwarded to our 
admirals. In the meantime, pending the decision of our chiefs, I 
have moored the foreign ships two miles down the river, and cut 
off communication with the city, and am moreover ordered by our 
chiefs, in the event of the following demands not being complied 
with, to prepare to blockade Chinghae, and prevent all foreign 
ships entering the river : — 1. An ample apology. 2. Removal of 
all guns from battery and walls opposite pur ships. 3. That an 
officer shall be specially appointed, and that proper measures, by 
means of guards, shall be taken to prevent anybody whatever 
coming on the wall opposite the ships or into the battery. 

I have, &c., (Signed) H. Dew. 

The Generals give the following reply to the demand for an 
ample apology, wliich Captain Dew forgets he had accepted in his 
letter to the Generals dated 27th ApriL They tell Captain Dew 
that the battery and guns on the walls were necessary to defend 
the city against an attack by a fleet from Tinghae and Chusan, 
which in fact appeared, under the notorious pirate Apsk, on the 
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7tli May. Nevertlieless, the Generals promised to close all embra- 
sures, and to remove the ammunition from the guns, so that none 
of their lawless followers could misuse them, and no armed man 
should appear on the ramparts. Had the Generals chucked the 
guns into the river there would have been some new demand. 

Inclosure 13 in No. 32. 

GENERALS HWANG AND FANG TO CAPTAIN DEW. 

(Precis.) 

Hwang, General, &c.. Fang, General, &c., in official com- 
munication with Captain R. Dew, R.N., and Captain L. F. 
Kenney, H.I.M.N. In reply to letter of 2nd instant, submitting 
three demands, we beg to inform you that we have carefully 
examined its contents, and that we will agree to those demands as 
far as we are able. In reference to the first, our previous letter 
has afforded full explanations on that head, how that it was the 
result of an accidental discharge of bullets during the salute. Are 
afraid that it will be impossible to discover the offender amongst 
such multitudes, but have cautioned them for the future. In 
reference to the second point, demanding removal of guns, &c, 
our former despatch has already explained that those guns are 
meant as a precaution against an attack from Tinghae, that the 
multitude of lives in the city that have to be taken care of urgently 
demands. Certainly, w*ith yourself here that danger diminishes 
but we suppose you will be ordered away some time or other. We 
shall on no account fire the guns, unless the imps attack us. 
Under the circumstances stated by you, we agree to stop up the 
port-holes of all the guns bearing on Keang-Pih-gau, and to 
remove all the shot and powder from thence, so as to manifest to 
you our desire for lusting amity. Infer from the third point in 
your letter that you are afraid that, if people are allowed on the 
wall opposite Keang-Pih-gau, there will be some lawless persons 
who will fire the guns by mistake. Far from allowing anybody 
whatever to come on the walls, there are most strict orders against 
allowing to go on the walls, not only those opposite to Keang-Pih, 
but also all round the city. Just now there are a few workmen 
about completing repairs ; when they have finished, and that will 
be soon, no one but the men in charge of the guns will be allowed 
there. Request that information of the above reply may be sent 
to your admirals. We think that the order to blockade Chinghae 
will do more harm to your trade than it will to us. We are inor- 
dinarily desirous of remaining on good terms with you, and this is 
our reason for this distinct statement. If there is anything amiss 
in the letter, beg you will excuse it. — 22nd day of 3rd moon of 
12th year of Taeping (3rd May, 1862). 

Matters remained in this state until May 7, when Captain Dew 

wrote to Sir J. Hope, saying that on the evening of the 5th May 
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Consul Harvey received a letter from Chusan from the late 
governor of Ningpo, to tbe effect that he was about to attack 
Ningpo with a strong Imperial arni}* and navj, and craving assist- 
ance from the French and English admirals. The same evening 
Captain Dew went down the river to Chinghae, and found the 
Imperial or Apak's fleet of pirate junks. Captain Dew visited the 
Governor. On the next day Captain Dew went down again ; the 
Governor and Chinese adnnral (Apak) called on board, and said 
they intended to attack Ningpo. '* So I told them that in conse- 
quence of the Rebels refusing certain demands we had made, I 
should have no objection to their passing up, but that they were 
not to open fire till well clear of our men-of-war." 

On May 9 Consul Ilurvey wrote to Mr. Bruce that the Chinese 
fleet, consisting of some eighty junks and lorchas, under the command 
of the notorious Apak, had captured Chinghae. Here Mr. Harvey 
admits that the pirate who had been the terror of the whole coasts 
of China, and had bi-aved Imperial authority, was subsidised into 
a Chinese admiral with his fleet of pirates. 

Mr. Harvey goes on to say, "The Imperialist expeditionary 
force after garrisoning Chinghae advanced cautiously up the 
river, and their fleet of junks is at the present moment lying in 
front of our settlement, making preparations for an assault on 
Ningpo." Mr. Consul Harvey adds, " The Tontac-Chang, with 
Commander-in-chief Chin, came to see me this morning (9th) at 
the consulate, in a private manner, and he informed Captain Dew, 
of Her Majesty's ship Encounter, and myself, that if no unforseen 
event happened the Imperialist attack on Ningpo would take place 
to-morrow morning at daylight." 

Now Captain Dew was thoroughly aware that the city in 
returning the fire of the Imperial fleet must necessarily endanger 
the men-of-war and the settlement, and it was his duty, therefore^ 
to have fulfilled his pledge of neutrality of the 27th April, that 
** you may rest assured that no breach of friendly relations shall 
emanate ^rom our side," and have withdrawn the ships of war 
from the line of fire, and let the Imperialists and Taepings fight it 
out So far from doing this, his conduct would seem to justify 
statements in a private letter from Ningpo and paragraphs in 
some of the China newspapers that the whole affair was arranged 
between the ex-governor, the pirate admiral Apak, Captain Dew, 
and Mr. Consul Harvev* ana the idea seems supported by an 
expression of Mr. Consul Harvey in his letter to Mr. Bruce, dated 
May 9th, in which he calls the arrival of the ex-governor and the 
pirate Apak's fleet at the mouth of the Ningpo river '*an extraor- 
dinary but fortunate coincidence, and it was far too good an oppor- 
tunity to be lost.'* 

- On the 8th of May Captain Dew and Lieutenant Eenney sent . 
the following letter to the Taeping chiefs: — 
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CAPTAIN DEW AND LIEUTENANT KENNET TO THE TAEPING CHIEFS. 

May 8th. 

This is to inform you, on the part of the English and French 
senior naval officers, that had you agreed to their demands, and 
removed your guns from the walls, they should have felt bound in 
honour to have acted up to their promise, and have prevented an 
attack on you on the settlement side by the Imperial forces, which 
in countless numbers and heavy-armed ships advance to attack 
you. We now inform you that we maintain a perfect neutrality, 
but if you fire the guns or muskets from the battery or walls 
opposite the settlement on the advancing Imperialists, thereby 
endangering the lives of our men and people in the foreign settle- 
ment, we shiiU then feel it our duty to return the fire and bombard 
the city. We would implore you, as your cause is hopeless, to 
leave Ningpo, thereby pre venting; much efiusion of blood on both 
sides, more especially of the harmless tillers of the soil, who on the ' 
one hand will lose their heads if they are not shaved, and on the 
other lose them if they are shaved. 

This was equivalent to telling the Taepings, in case they defended 
themselves agoinst the Imperialists, that they would expose them- 
selves to the vengeance of the English and French ; for in firing 
upon the Imperialists they necessarily endangered the ships of 
war and the foreign settlement. 

On the 10th May Captain Dew writes to Sir J. Hope: — 

" Sir, — I found it necessary to capture the city of Ningpo, and 
drive the Rebels out, under the following circumstances." 

This despatch has appeared in the Gazette, and I, therefore, will 
only say a few words upon it. The circumstances were — a volley 
of musketry from the Kebels at ten o*clock, and fire from the point 
blEittery upon the Kestrel and the French vessels. He immediately 
opened fire, and having silenced the Taeping guns, went to dinner 
at noon. At two o'clock storming parties mounted the walls, and at 
five p.m., all opposition having ceased, the ex-governor and Impe- 
rial soldiers landed from their junks, Captain Dew gave the 
ex-governor charge of the city, and re- embarked his men. Now 
what had become of the ex-governor. Imperial troops, and Apak's 
fleet all the time P Had they made the attack at daylight accord- 
ing to arrangement, or had they left Captain Dew to play the 
whole gaine, for he docs not say one word about his allies, until he 
hands over the city to themP Consul Harvey, however, in his 
letter to Mr. Bruce, dated the 16th May, throws some light upon 
the subject:— "Shot and shell were poured into this large city 
with very little intermission for a period of five hours by the com- 
bined fleet, at the end of which time the walls were sealed and the 
Taeping forces were at once completely routed and dispersed, and 
entirely driven out of Ningpo.'* 

Now the only fleet was the eighty junks of the pirate Apak, the 
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English and Frencli aiding by four or five vessels only, and 
Captain Dew's suppression of the fact, to say the least of it, is 
singular. 

And so concludes this farce of neutrality, under the pretence of 
which British good fuith, straightforwardness and disinterested* 
ness have been compromised. And for what object is this policy 
in China pursued P We are told it is to protect our trade ; but 
trade was progressing for five months, while the Taepings held 
Ningpo; practically for foreigners it was a free port, for the 
Tuepings' customs tariff was only levied upon the Chinese. Captain 
Dew has driven them out of Ningpo, but they have only retired a 
short distance from the walls, and still hold the whole province, 
and of course interrupt or sanction trade at their pleasure. At 
Shanghai we drove them to a distance of thirty miles, capturing 
their cities and slaughtering their people, but we could not leave 
garrisons in the cities, and the moment we left they were retaken, 
and the country overrun, and the poor inhabitants who had shaved 
their heads and returned to Imperial allegiance under the faith of 
British protection have been punished by the Taepings for throw- 
ing off their allegiance. Cui bono then, these onslaughts upon the 
Taepings in the vicinity of the treaty ports? Viewing it there- 
fore upon sordid grounds, a continued state of warfare with the 
Taepings must damage our commercial interests ; but viewing it 
as a question of humanity, our conduct is really very shocking. 
By means of our long-range guns we kill the Taepings in hun- 
dreds, while we ourselves are out of the range of their puny artil- 
lery and defective fire-arms, and we read of one killed and two or 
three wounded in our attacks, while the Taepings are counted by 
hundreds. I wonder that our gallant soldiers and sailors don t 
shrink from such unt qual conflicts. 

The policy pursued in China is the more inexplicable as Mr. 
Bruce and Consuls Medhurst and Harvey have repeatedly, in 
official documents, stated that the Imperial Government is the 
most corrupt and impotent on the face of the earth ; and facts, in 
the torture and murder of our officers, and the murder of their 
captives in war, and the treatment of their prisoners in gaol, show 
them to be bloody and pitiless ; and yet the object of our policy is 
to restore to efficient action a Government with such characteristics. 
Possibly time may unfold the motives of the several parties who 
have manifested their leaning for Imperial rule, and particularly 
the cause of the rabid partisanship of Mr. Consul Harvey, exhi- 
bited in the last paragraph of his letter to Mr. Bruce, dated 
Ningpo, 16th May, 1862, which is the latest date from that 
quarter in the Parliamentary Papers : — 

'.' For my part, let me state that it will be a source of great 
satisfaction, and I may add, of pride, in after time to think that 
I have been placed m a position to use my feeble pen, and 
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to have exercised my humble powers (always within the limits of 
my officiaFduties) in weakening and undermining, as per^sveringly 
and indefatigably as I have been able, the most gigantic imposture 
and the most blasphemous structure that ever disgraced ancient or 
modern ages." 

Tlie opinions of an advocate who expresses himself in such 
terms need well be received, cum grata salts. — I am, &c, 

August 29th, 1862. W. H. Sykes. 

Note. — Since the above was written, the China Overland Trade 
Report is come to hand, dated 11th July, 1862. Kegarding 
Niugpo there is the following passage : — " Ningpo remains pre- 
cisely as last advised. The Taepings hold the communications 
with the interior, and trade is entirely destroyed." 



DIARY OF A TRAVELLER IN THE TAEPING 
PROVINCES. • 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE "DAILY »EW8." 

Sir, — ^By the last China mail I had transmitted to me the accom- 
panying diary of an European agent employed by the finn of W.and 
G. M. Hart, of Ningpo, to travel in the provinces under Taeping 
rule, for the purpose of purchasing silk. From this document the 
British public will learn with astonishment the suppressions and 
misrepresentations of facts which characterise the diplomatic com- 
munications from China, and upon which has been based the 
defence in parliament of the suicidal policy being pursued in 
China. It would appear from this diary, that the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs must have been sadly misinformea 
when he told the House of Commons that the approach of the 
Taepings was like a flight of locusts, and their approach accom- 
panied by a sound ** like the grinding of myriads of teeth, and lo ! a 
cultivated country became a howling waste.'' But what says the tra- 
veller in the great province of Chekiang, who traversed it from end 
to end, a province, according to the last Tartar census, comprising a 
population of 26,256,784, and an area of 39,150 square miles. The 
traveller says : — " Through the whole of the country which we 
travelled, viz., from Ningpo to Wug-Ho-kow, the people all wear 
long hair, and all appear quite contented and happy — the country 
from Ningpo toWu^-Ho*kow was all in a most flourishing condition, 
and the crops promising well," and it was only when he approached 
Shanghai and the areas of our hostile operations against the Taepings, 
that he " found the country barren and wretched," and the people 
poor and suffering. If the dates of the diary be inspected, it 
will be seen that ^ressrs. Hart's European agent loft Ningpo on 
the 18th March, then in the hands of the Taepings, and, with 
dollars in hand, wandered about the province until the 14th April 
(27 days), when there is an entry in the diary, " At 9 a.m. left 
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Sah-Eee for Nlngpo with a boat load of silk/' and on the 16tli he 
arrives safely at I^in^po with bis silk. On fbe 19th be leaves 
NinfHK) again with dollars for the purpose of purchasing silk, and 
on Wednesday the 23rd, at Sah*Eee, there is this entry : — '' Pur- 
chased a large quantity of silk, and more expected, 'the country 
about here looks most beautiful, and the crops in a ver}^ flourishing 
condition* There are a few rebels stationed here; they have 
visited me and are very frientlly. offering us assistance if re- 
quired." The day previous, April 22, Commander Craigie, B.N., 
commenced that series of demands upon the Taeping generals 
commanding in Ningpo, which were perseveringly followed up by 
Captain Dew, II.N., until the 10th of May, when he writes to 
Admiral Hope» the o^iti, vidi, vici despatcn — ''Sir, — I found it 
necessary to capture the city of Ningpo and drive the rebels out^ 
&c., &c !" — ^and how were the Europeans, buying silk in the 
districts, being treated while Captain Bcw and Pirate Apak were 
driving the rebels out of Ningpo P On the lOth May, there is this 
entry : — '' The shroff, with the two Europeans from Sce-Tze-howe 
had arrived safe at Kingpo/* On the 11th there is this entry : — 
" Settled accounts and prepared to leave." 

On the 15th the agent learns that the rebels are driven out of 
Ningpo, and there is this significant entry: — ''Determined on 
going to Shanghai, as we consider it quite unsafe to proceed to 
Ningpo through the pirate fleet, though we sliall be quite safe in 
going to Shanghai, although it will be a long and tedious journey ;** 
and accordingly they made their way with their silk safely to 
Shanghai, ever^'whcre treated in - a friendly manner by the i i 

Taepings. Now, sir, can there be a more complete exposure of 
the untruths that have been told respecting the locust-like, deso- 
lating progress of the Taepings, without the drawback of an 
exception even. In internecine wars there always has been, and 
always must be, slaughter, burnings, and desolation (witness 
America at this moment), and there is no doubt the Taepings are 
responsible for a full share of these horrors in China ; but to hold 
up to public odium all the atrocities committed b}^ one party, and 
to suppress the knowledge of the atrocities committed by the 
other party, will necessarily make the public believe that there is 
some sordid or sinister object to be carried out. I argue not 
whether the rebels are idolaters, Buddhists, Confucians, Mahome- 
dans, or pretended Christians; they are human beings; they ask 
for our friendship, and the blood we shed in slaughtering them is 
reeking up to heaven in judgment against us, and should rouse 
every Christian to insist upon a stop being put to our reckless 
waste of human life. 

The breach of treaty rights, in the enormous increase of transit 
duties by the Tartar governors at Ningpo and Shanghai, I will 
ask you to notice on a future occasion. I am, &c., 

Sept. 10, 1862. W. H. Sykes. 
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{Daily Prm, Hong-Kong, Thursday, July 10, 1862.) 
Begarding the Diary of the Journey into the Silk Districts 
which we published in our issue of Tuesday, it seems to us that 
in its bearings upon the Taeping question it is one of the most 
important documents ever published. We propose to dilate upon 
some of its salient points, in the hope of calling public attention 
to it 

Firstly — It seems that, instead of the silk and tea which found 
their way to Ningpo being stolen property procured in exchange 
for fire* arms, we find that they were purchased in a regular and 
legal manner from the owners in the producing districts, and paid 
for in hard dollars. It will be seen that the silk was bought by 
muster, and that it could not have been stolen, because it passed 
both Taeping and Imperial Custom-houses. In fact it was procured 
in precisely the same manner that all the silk was procured which 
has for many months past found its way to ShanghaL 

Secondly — Instead of the devast^ition which so much pains 
have been taken to make the public believe was inseparable from 
* all the districts under the Taeping rule— instead of the anti-trading 
proclivities which it has always been said is a characteristic of the 
Tueping8, we find peace and plciit}', contentment and prosperity 
prevailing until the truck of foreign interference was struck. We 
find the utmost confidence prevailing, and the strongest desire to 
extend protection and to gain the goodwill of foreigners. We 
find not only that a valuable article like silk can be transported 
through the country, each custom-house receiving a regular tariff 
dut.}% and not what it can squeeze, but we also find that solitary 
travellers can penetrate into the very heart of the country, taking 
with them immense sums of hard silver coin, wherewith to pay for 
silk. In fact, we find that the love of trade and the sense to foster 
it, predominate over the annovance of the late defeats at Shanghai, 
, and instead of retaliation being the order of the day, protection 

and welcome are resorted to. 

( Lastly — It cannot fail to strike every impartial man that the 

j late capture of Ningpo by the Allies, was a most suicidal step for 

I British interests. A perusal of the diary we have referred to makes 

it clear, that had the city remained in the hands of the Taepings, 

a door would have been opened whereby to enter the silk and tea 

districts in a direct and secure manner. The door is now closed, 

and looking at the matter in all is bearings, we can arrive at no 

j other conclusion than that it was to prevent so desirable a consum- 

j mation, and to subserve Imperial interests, that Kingpo was cap- 

) tured in the atrocious unprovoked manner it was. The Ningpo 

i trade is demtroved by the action of the Allies, that of Shanghai by 

the action of the Taepings. The Tientsin and Japan trades are 

I dull 
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THX DIART OF TRAVELB IN THB SILK DISTRICTS. 

To the Editor of the Dai/jf Preu, Hon^-Eong. 

Ningpo, June 20. 
Dear Sir^ — Inclosed we have the pleasure of handing you copy 
of a diary kept by a man who was some months employed by us 
in the country between Ningpo and Shanghai. We also inclose 
a Chinese paper issued by the Taoutai of Ningpo, containing the 
rate of taxes now levied on the people, which we consider amounts ; 1 

to almost a prohibition of trade. 

Trade quite at a stand, with no prospects of its again recovering^. 
From the country we hear of no definite movements of the 
rebels. The piratical fleet are still blockading the river, and 
preventing any produce being brought to this place. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. and G. M. Hart. 
1862. 

TRAVELS IN CUIHA FKOM KINOPO THROUGH THE SILK COUNTRY INTO 
THE FAI CHOW TEA DISTRICT AND ON TO SHANGHAI. 

Tuesday, March 18. — Left Ningpo. 

Wednesday, 19. — Arrived at Yow-j^ow; at this place was treated 
respectfully by the rebels. 

Thursday, 20. — Proceeded to Pockwan ; arrived there at 2 p.m., 
and remained for the night; the rebels quiet and friendly, and 
the country people quite happy, the country all round looking 
beautiful. 

Friday, 21. — Paid duty on our cargo, and proceeded towards 
Show Shing, the country all round looking very nice and the crops 
healthy. 

Saturday, 22. — Arrived at Sah-Eee. Tliis place is small ; the 
country all round looks well as regards cultivation ; remained at 
this place up to the 26th, during which time all was quiet ; had 
an offer of several small parcels of tea ; price rather hign. 

Thursday, 27. — Left Sah-Kee for Ping-Suey at 4 p.m. Having 
proceeded as far as we could with the boat, landed, and walked 
about six miles to a Hong in the country ; arrived there about 
7 p.m., found all quiet ; remained there for the night. 

Friday, £8. — Took all we had from the boat to the Hong, and 
made preparations for business ; all quiet here. 

Saturday, 29. — Received several &imples of tea, but did not 
purchase. 

30 and 31. — Still at this place ; 'all quiet, aiid lots of teas. 

Tuesday, April 1. — This day received samples of silk. 

Wednesday, 2. — A rumour that a party of rebels are coming to . . i 

rob this place ; natives making preparations to leave. Sunset, no I J 

further news. . • * 

Thursday, 3.— -People leaving for the mountains^ at 6 p.m. no 
rebels^ they are expected to-morrow. 
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( Friday, 4. — At 9 a.m. a small party of rebels came to the Hong, 

but did not touch anything; at 10 a.m. left the Hong for the 

head-quarters of the Wong ; as the rebels had commenced to 

plunder the village, he advised us to bring all our things to his 

I place for safety ; returned to the Hong, took all our things to the 

\ boat, and proceeded to Sotl King, where we arrived at 6 p.m. 

I Saturday, 5. — The Wong or chief paid us a visit and offered to 

send one of his men to accompany us ; he informed us that the 

i rebels did not wish to interfere with any foreigners trading. 

Kemained here for the night. 
( Sunday, 6.— Started for Sah-Kee. 

Monday, 7. — Arrived at SahKee; found everything quiet, 
much the same as when we left. 

From 7th to 13th. — Remained atSah-Eee. 
Monday, 14. — At 9 a.m. left Sah-Kce for Ningpo with a boat 
load of silk ; at 5 p.m. arrived at Le-Tze-howe, and remained there 
for the night 
; Tuesday, 15. — Was not allowed to pass until duties were paid, 

200 dels. They refused to take our dollars on account of their 
not being No. 1, but allowed us to pass on leaving 225 dols. — 
deposit to be redeemed on our return from Ningpo ; at 3 p.m. 
I reached Lot-Sing-poo and paid 240 dols. duty on silk ; proceeded 

without any further trouble. 

Wednesday, 16. — Arrived at Ningpo. 
' 17th and 18th.— At Ningpa 

Saturday, 19. — Left Ningpo for Sah-Kee with dollars for the 

Surpose of purchasing silk ; nothing of importance occurred this 
ay. 

Sunday, 20. — ^Passed at Yow-Yow ; all quiet. 

Monday, 21. — Arrived at Lot-Sing-poo ; redeemed our dollars 
there ; at 10 p.m. arrived at Sah-Eee, found everything quiet — 
much the same as when we left. 

Tuesday, 22. — At Sah-Eee took all our dollars to the Hong ; 
everything quiet. 

W edne^ay, 23. — ^Purchased a large quantity of silk, and more 
expected. The country about here looks roost beautiful, and the 
crops in a very flourishing condition. There are a few rebels 
stationed here ; they have visited us and are very friendly, offering 
us assistance if required. 

Thursday, 24. — Made more purchases of silk ; no news of im- 
portance, all remains perfectly quiet. 

Friday 25, to Wednesday, 30.— At Sah-Kee. 

Thursday, May 1. — Received orders from Ningpo to return, as 
there was expected some trouble there; made preparations for 
leaving ; all quiet here. 

Friday, 2. — At 10 a.m. just on the point of starting, when a 
Shroff arrives from Se-Tze-oowe, informing us that they were not 
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allowed to pea* or return antil tbe rebek bad beard from Ningpo; 
eveiytbing quiet bere ; wait until we receive furtber newa. 

Saturday, 3. — Sbroff returns to Se-Tze-bowe, baving left two 
Europeans there in charge of silk and dollars^ 

Sunday, 4, and Monday 5. — Still at Sab-Eee ; all quiet bere. 
Tuesday, 0. — Received information from the Chinese of expected 
troubles at Ningpo. We are also informed tbat the Wong of 
Sooh-Hing, with 4,000 men, was on bis way to Ningpo; tbia 
caused us te feel rather uncomfortable. Everytbing bere quiet. 

Wednesday, 7. — No furtber news of trouble. 

Thursday, 8, and Friday 9. — All quiet witb us. 

Saturday, 10. — Received a letter from Ningpo informing us tbat 
all was quiet, but to come down as soon as possible, and tbat tbe 
Shroff, witb the two Europeans from Sc-Tze-bowe, bad arrived all 
safe at Ningpo. 

Sunday, 11. — Settled accounts, and made preparations to leave. 

Monday, 12. — ^Left Sah-Kee at 9 a.m. — at 4 p.m. arrived at 
Tung-Yien; bere tbey wanted additional duties; thought we 
could go a cheaper route ; left during the nigbt and proceeded to 
Poquan ; found it tbe same ; was advised not to go to Ningpo. 

Tuesday, 13. — At Poquan, at 2 p.m., received news that tbe 
Imperial soldiers were at Tze-Chee, and on the river ; sent a de- 
spatch boat to see if true. Everything quiet here, and no appearance 
of trouble. 

Wednesday, 14. — A Poquan boat returns, and informs us tbat 
what we heard yesterday was quite true ; all quiet here. 

Thursday,15. — Left Poquan and returned tolSab-kee,being afraid 
now to take our silk on to Ningpo ; at 4 p.m. met a boat three 
days from Ningpo ; informed us that the city had been attacked 
by the English and French, and nearly destroyed ; the rebels bad 
ttll gone to Yow-yow, and from what we now learn we bave deter- 
mined on going to Shanghai, as we consider it quite unsafe to 
proceed to Ningpo through the pirate fleet, tbough we shall be 
quite safe in going to Shanghai, although it will be a long and 
tedious journey. 

Friday, 16. — Left Quan-ding-quan in Hankow Bay; bad to 
change Doats; engaged a junk, put all our things on board, and 
at 3 p.m. left for Eew Chong; the rebels very friendly to 
foreigners ; they treated us well. 

Saturday, 17. — At Kew Chong we hear that an European bad 
been killed at Su Moon, about five miles from Sah-kee ; we are 
now in sight of the city of Hancbow. 

Sunday, 18. — At Eew Chong no news. 

Monday, 19. — At 3 a.m. a heavy blow from the S.E. witb a 
very heavy sea. Junk and cargo in much danger. Three junka 
foundered near us. At 8 p.m. the weather clears up ; no news. 

Tuesday, 20.— Landed all our cargo at the custom-house, tbe 
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i rebels took possession of everytbing ; engaged a ebop, and after 

1 settling our duties put all our goods on board. The rebels made 

no attempt whatever to molest us, but wished us to return again 
I as soon as possible, promising us assistance and protection. 

I Wednesday, 21. — At 3 p.m. left this place for Shanghai. The 

countr}*^ bere rich with vegetation, and the people all busily 
i emplo}'cd. Passed a great number of rice boats from ShanghaL 

Thursday, 22. — Arrived at Sing-song at 6 p.m. A great num- 
;. ber of rice-boats arrive in charge of Europeans ; all quiet bere. 

Friday, 23. — ^Bemained all day at Sing-song. 
|i Saturday, 24. — At 6 a.m. left Sing-song; at 4 p.m. arrived at 

M Wug-ho-kow, found several Europeans here in charge of boats 

waiting the arrival of silk to take it on to Shanghai ; trade very 
-; brisk here, and the rebels ouite friendly. 

Sunday, 25. — At 5 p.m. leave Wug-ho-kow, and at 6 p.m. come 
to for the night. 

Monday, 26. — At 5 a.m. started on our way towards Shanghai ; 
, at 7 passed a custom-bouse, a second at noon, and at 4 p.m. 
the third; paid fees to have our duty chops stamped, had no 
detention at either of these places, these are the last of the rebel 
custom-houses ; at 6 p.m. came to for the nio;ht amongst a fleet of 
rice-boats bound up ; several Europeans in charge ; all quiet here. 
Tuesday, 27. — At 5 a.m. got under weigh ; at 7 a.m. passed two 
Chinese steamers and one English Ij'ing at anchor about thirty 
miles from Shanghai; at 7 p.m. came to an anchor at Ming 
Hong; one French steamer and one gun-boat at anchor here. 

Wednesday, 28. — At 6 a.m. weighed and proceeded towards 
Shanghai ; at 10 a.m. anchored, the tide against us. Shipping at 
Shanghai in sight. 

Thursda}% 29. — Arrived opposite the French cathedral ; we are 
stopped here by the custom-house, and not allowed to pass until 
duty has been paid on the whole of our cargo ; went on to Shan- 
ghai for funds. 

30th and 31st, and June 1. — Duties not yet paid. 
Monday, June 2. — ^Duties paid, are allowed to proceed. 
Tuesday, 3. — Arrived at Shanghai. 

Wednesday, 4. — Discharge our cargo. A. Z. 

P.S. — Through the whole of the country which we travelled — 
viz., from Ningpo to Wug-ho-kow, the people all wear long hair, 
and all appear quite contented and happy ; the onlv place that we 
found at all unsettled was at a village near Soth E^ing at the foot 
of the hills on which the Ping Suey tea grows, but their difficul- 
ties here were soon amicably settled, and all was quiet before we 
left; the country from Ningpo to Wug-ho-kow was all in a 
most flourishing condition, and the crops promising welL 

After leaving Wug-ho-kow the country wears a different 
.aspect, every mile it becomes more barren and wretched, the 
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people poor, and appear to be suffering mucb ; the yillagcs dirty, 
and many of the people attributing their present wants to foreiga 
soldiers coming to fight the rebels, as before the fighting com- 
menced last year, they knew not what it was to want for anvthing. 
A. Z. 

PUNISHMENTS AT CANTON, 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE '' DAILY NEWS.*' 

Sir, — ^I yesterday received a letter from a correspondent, who 
has been many years resident in China, dat^d the 25th of July 
last, from which I extract the following passage. The writ-er had 
been discussing tlie question whether any and what government 
could arise out of the present disorganised state of China, and then 
goes on to say : — ** Whatever their government may be hereafter, 
the rulers cannot bo worse than they are now, and there is no 
possibility of making them better. Here, iii Canton, they have 
reverted to all the old cruel practices in judicial proceedings, which 
the presence of the allied commissioners served to keep in check, 
and the execution ground is again decorated with across, on which 
malefactors are tied and cut in pieces, or disembowelled living." 
This horrible picture accords witn that which the Dai/^ News on 
the 11th July published from Shanghai; and it is for the support 
of a government so atrociously refined in its punishments, that we 
are compromising the British name for humanity and good faith, 
and putting into jeopardy our commercial interests in China. 

I am, &C., 

Sept. 15, 1862. W. H. Sykes. 

THE ENGLISH AND THE TAEPINQS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE "DAILY NEV^** 

Sir, — ^The following: extracts from a leader in the Hong-Eong 
Daily Press, dated 25th of July last, will assist to enlighten the 
British public with respect to the scandalous falsehoods which have 
been told for partisan purposes. I am, &c., 

Sept. 20, 1862. W. H. Sykes. 

" The most startling piece of intelligence is the improved state 
of afiairs in the immediate neighbourhood of Shanghai. We have 
been told for many months past, that the districts referred to wero 
being ravaged by the Taepings with fire and sword, that the houses 
were burnt, the women violated^ the young men made to serve in the 
rebel ranks — that what was not ruthlessly taken away was wan- 
tonly destroyed^attle, pigs, poultry, provisions, and everything 
were said to have fallen into the hands of the destroyer. Blood 
was said to be shed like water ; refugees, consisting of fond mothers^ 
helpless children, and old people, were represented as thronging 
into the foreign settlement of Shanghai to escape from the in- 
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i[ surgents — the smoke of farms, of towns, and villages marked, it was 

1. said, the path of the Taepings, and the distant horizon was dotted 

with glaring spots which denoted their ravages. 
|; " The chronicler of all these dire calamities thus writes in the 

Shanghai Market Report, to liand per Aden: — *The Taepings 
\ appear to have evacuated the district entirely, and the industrious 

\^ inhabitants have returned to their homesteads and occupations.' 

\ We thought that these poor people had been all killed and their - 

homesteads burnt — certainly our contemporary should have said, 
the balance of the industrious inhabitants. However, our contempo- 
•; rary proceeds, 'It is remarkable to see the rapidity with which . 

J; these people rise out of a state of hopeless depression, and restore 

I their farms and villages to comparative prosperity.* Very remark- 

able indeed, especially after the women had been all ravished, this 
men kidnapped, their houses burnt, and all their goods, chatties, 
and provisions stolen or destroyed six weeks previously. Our con- 
temi)orary has shamefully prostituted his pen to the dissemina- 
tion of a series of gross misrepresentations to serve the purposes of 
' partisanship, and this, in the face of the Taepings, never having 
retaliated upon a single white man for all the murderous onslaughts ^ 
made upon them by the British and French forces. If our con- 
temporary is determined to keep a profound silence on the san- 
guinary acts of the French and Imperialists, surely he might give 
the Taepings credit for their forbearance towards white men ; and 
r we think he mi^ht give them credit, too, for not onlv having 
restored peace and security to the silk districts whilst the article 
was being prepared for exix>rt, but for their scrupulous good faith 
during its transit, as well as of that of the treasure sent to buy it * 
through their territories. It is very clear to our mind, that nad 
the' Taepings been allowed to occupy Shanghai, an immense amount 
* of misery and blood would not alone have been averted and spared, 

I but the purchasers of silk, who are nearly all British, would have 

; effected a saving of at lt*ast 50 taels per picul in the duty. More- 

\ over, the important trade would not have been stopped as it now is, 

f and lately has been. The damage inflicted on British interests, 

{ by the action of the allies, has therefore been enormous.*' 

1 

\ TO THE EDITOR OF THE "DAILY NEWS/* 

Sir, — ^It seems to me that the British public would be very 

considerably enlightened and proportionably indebted to vou by 

i the transfer to the columns of the Daily News of the following 

\ extraordinary revelations which appeared in the China Ocerland 

Trade Report^ dated July 26th, 1862, and previously in the Hong^ 

Kong Daily Pren. I am, &c., W. H. Stxes. 

September 30th^ 1862. 
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SINGULAR REVBLATI0K8 AND CONFESSIONS. 

We still harp upoa the importance of the diary or two journeys 
from Niiigpo into the silk districts, which we published in our 
issue of the 8th instant. We consider that it convevs the proof 
of a most serious charge against Mr. Bruce, and that tne Chambers 
of Commerce both here and at Shanghai are reprchen3ibly» indeed 
culpably remiss in their duty, in not taking the matter up. 

About six months ago we met a most intelli;;ent man of high 
standing, who had been for some months resident at Shanghai, 
enjoyiug a position which had enabled him to see all that was 

^ going on behind the scenes. We were then the victims of credulity, 
and believing all those stories which the mandarins and the British 
authorities had industriously circulated, if not designedly concocted, 
we held most inimical feelings towards the Tacpings. The gentle- 
man we refer *to commenced the subject bv making the remark, 

^ ** that Wade would chuckle '' when he reaa what we had lately 
written against the Taepings. We of course enlarged upon the 

^ deeds of blood and rapine which it was so currently reported that 
the Taepings delighted to revel in, when our interrogator laughed, 
and saia that those deeds were being chronicled industriously for 
Exeter Hall purposes, and could be put a stop to by the British 
authorities entirely if Admiral Hope so willed it. He would not 
say that Admiral Hope encouraged these sanguinary acts, but he 
would say that Sir James neglected to stop them, and what was 
more, he made political capital out of them. 

Our informant expressed the utmost surprise that although there 
were many people at Shanghai who were in favour of the Taepings, 
still that no one would undertake to set us aright, nor give us 
information as t^ what was going on. He then proceeded under 
a promise of the strictest secrecy to enlighten us as to the actual 
state of affiiirs. As we said before, he had been behind the scenes, 
and derived all his information from the British and French 
authorities, from the Taoutai, and from the heiads of two eminent 
British firms. He begsed that we would never use his name, 
nor mention what he had told us until we had managed to 
obtain information upon the same subjects from other quarters. 
'' Tou seem to havebeen misled," said he, " and I should say that 
you can appreciate the truth when j'ou can obtain it. I think 
the truth should be known to the public through the China press. 
That cannot be done at Shanghai, and I determined when I should 
come to Hong-Eong to see you, and set you right. I will tell you 
the true state of the case— set inquiries on foot yourself, and as 
you obtain corroboration of my statements, make public use of 
them ; " or words to that precise effect. 

He proceeded with his relation, and we afterwards did make in- 
quiries, and we found upon every point we had the opportunity of 
testing that our informant had spoken the literal word of truth. 
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He told as that to his certain knowledge the Taoutai had accepted 
fee|Lon arms imported on Taepiiip^ account^ and had connived at 
the same being forwarded to their destination. Moreover, Admiral 
Hope and Mr. Consul Medhurst were fully aware of the fraud. We 
actually traced a party in this colony^ who admitted to us that he 
bad forwarded arms to Shanghai, which the Taoutai's permit had 
been obtained for before the goods left this. It is clear that the 
customs' mercenaries must be entirely cognizant of the fraud. The 
foreign inspectorate was established for the purpose of frustrating 
mandarin venality. Here is a case where the inspectorate not only 
connived at the venality they were meant to suppress, but where 
arms were introduced by the Imperial authorities to be placed in 
the very hands of those against whose attacks the allied forces were 
defending them. 

Another point of the intelligence conveyed, had reference to 
Colonel Ward. The account of the man's history which our in- 
formant related to us precisely coincided with that given us some 
time previously by Commander Hire, of Her Majesty's transport 
* Urgent, who had made a prisoner of the filibuster at the time vtrhen 
he arrested a number of deserters from Her Majesty's ships who 
were serving in the Imperial ranks. The account was simply this : 
Ward was one of the filibusters who formed Walker's gang — upon 
one occasion he robbed the mail, and being outlawed in consequence^ 
became a fugitive. He was brought up to the sea^ and managed 
to reach China as mate of a vessel, a situation which he had filled 
previously. He served on this coast in the Antelope under Captain 
Lynch, and from her joined the Imperial service. In all these 
respects the accounts of Commander Hire and our informant pre- 
cisely agreed. The latter, however, gave us a few more particulars 
which happened subsequent to Commander Hire's relation. " I will 
tell you/' said our informant, '' what sort of a man W^ard is. He 
is not only outlawed by the United States' government, but he is a 
rank Southerner to boot. One would have supposed after the kind 
manner that Admiral Hope has treated him — lifting him, in point 
of fact, out of the mire, and placing him at the veritable head of 
the Chinese fighting brigade; supplying him with every requisite 
for combatting the enemy, and for keeping up the pomp and circum- 
stance of war; asking him to state dinners and publicly associating 
with him, to say nothing of the fact of the British minister col- 
lecting and conserving the very revenue from which Ward's force 
is paid; considering all this, one might have expected that he 
would either have English predilections, or have been able to have 
subdued those anti-English animosities which characterise so many 
of his tribe and generation. But no, sir, he hates England and 
Englishmen from the very bottom of his heart. He will not have 
an Englishman near him, nor will he deal with them. All the 
white men about him are low Americans^ with feelings congenial to 
his own. 
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'' A little time ago the Taoutai was persuaded to order a number 
of gun-boats. lie employed Ward upon the alFair. Ward employed 
his brother^ who had come out to catch hold of the filibuster's 
skirts. The Taoutai either paid down or remitted a million of taols 
for the purpose, and the brother was sent to manage the business. 
Now, one would have supix)scd, under all the circumstances of the 
case, that Ward would have evinced some little gratitude by sending .' 

to England for these gun-boats, especially as the money was not 
only paid principally out of the duties uj)on British trade, but was j 

collected under 13ritish guns. Besides, no one ever saw an American | 

gun-boat out here, and the English gun-boats are the most service- ' J 

able little things afloat. But no, sir, the money was sent to New j 

York, as was Brother Ward to build the required gun-boats there, a 

and if there is not a Flemish account prepared for the Taoutai, I | 

shall marvel. They will be manned and officered by Americans, ] 

and you will find that if the Imperialists obtain the upper hand, ^ ] 

Colonel Ward and his gang will prove a very important anti-English * 

element." » 

We of course do not mean that these are the very words which '\ 

our informant used, but they convey a very precise purport of bis 
meaning; and indeed we will go so far as to say the^ embrace a 
true report of the very words he uttered. We had previously heard * 

from a person who had heard it from the filibuster's brother's own 
mouth m this colony, that he, the brother, was on the way to New 
York to build a number of gun-boats for the Taoutai, and that he 
was taking home a million of taels with him. From two other 
sources we learnt that what our informant had told us concerning j 

the filibuster's ''staff" was entirely true. We even learnt the 
names of the choice spirits who had been selected for the glorious ^ 

companionship, and in designating them, as we have more than 
once done, as boiler-makers and stokers, we have rather libelled 
those insalubrious yet useful vocations. Some of the ''staff" were 
veritably the sweepings of the vile, the lowest of the low. 

The next important intelligence communicated by our informant j 

had reference to the Taoutai's embezzlements, and numerous acts of ' ; i 

defalcation. We subsequently learnt the full particulars of some of 
" his Excellency's"' land speculations. He operated through a 
missionary family whose rapacity was prodigious. We heard the 
most minute particulars of several of the transactions, and we weje 
told that the Taoutai had invested altogether about one million of 
taels in landed property within the foreign settlement of Shanghai. 
We think if the Bishop of IIong-Kong would employ himself in 
agitating the subject of the disgrace which the mercenary transac- 
tions of a number of Protestant missionaries in China entail upon 
Christianity, instead of prostituting the influence which his rank 
gives him to tampering to the misdeeds of the temporal authorities, 
he would be far more faithfully performing the duties of the holy 
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vocation to which he has been called. However^ more upon that 
matter on some more suitable occasion. 

Our informant dilated in strong terms upon the misdeeds of the 
French. We have not yet obtained a full corrol)oration of all he 
told us, but we cannot doubt for one moment the entire truth of 
his relation. On this part of the subject we have already repeat- 
edly made deprecatory remarks. Did we enter upon it now our 
feelings would run away with our pen, and the space we require for 
the development of our argument would be absorbed. 

Another branch of intelligence we received referred to tradal 
transactions conducted between certain eminent firms at Shanghai 
and the Taepings. This is a matter with which the public have 
nothing whatever to do, and therefore we do not intend to go into 
particulars. Mr. Bruce affected to treat such transactions as nothing 
short of heinous, and moved the Prince of Kung to issue a revised 
code of regulations for carrying on the Yangtsze trade, which Mr. 
Bruce, in his character of superintendent of the trade of British 
subjects in China, ratified and made binding by a corresponding 
revision in the consular regulations. 

This brings us pretty nearly round to the argument which the 
whole of our remarks were meant to bear upon. At the time we 
received the intelligence which we have referred to in terms of 
great respect, the Taepings had just taken Ningpo. Admiral Hope 
had been waited upon by a deputation of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and asked what he meant to do about the matter. It was generally 
supposed that the deputation desired that the Admirtu should 
retake the place. That was a popular error. At that ver^ time 
the leading firms at Shanghai were contemplating transactions to 
an enormous extent, not with the Taepings exactly, but to be con- 
ducted in the districts which were then held by them. That is to 
say, the entire silk trade had fallen into the hands of the Taepings, 
and the deputation of the chamber called on the Admiral to ascer- 
tain what his intentions were, so that they might be enabled to 
make their arrangements accordingly. The Admiral's reply was 
that his orders were peremptory, and that he could not interfere 
under any circumstances. It then appeared that as the silk dis- 
tricts were in the hands of the Taepings, and the port of Ningpo 
also, that the article would be obtainable on the payment of the 
Taeping duties onlv — thus effecting a saving of, we believe, about 
fifty taels per picul. The merchants at Shanghai naturally kept as 
quiet as possible, and encouraged the notion which the British 
authorities so industriously inculcated and circulated, to the effect 
that the Taepings were all that was black and bloody. The mer^ 
chants knew differently — they knew that the silk trade had fallen 
into the hands of the Taepings, and they knew equally well that it 
could and would be conducted in a safe and a regular manner. But 
of course they saw that the more the fears of the community oould 
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be excited a^inst the Taepings the fewer oompetitora would there 
be in the silk districts, and therefore it was hardly likely that any 
one would come forward and spoil his own " pidgin/' by contra- 
dicting the damaging reports against the Taepings which the 
British authorities were so industriously chronicling. 

The understanding we are certain was most perfect. Not only 
do we come to this conclusion from what our informant told us, ■ i 

but it must be clear to every one, that although the alarming i 

reports about the Taepings had the effect of stiffening the silk :j 

market in London, yet there never was the most remote apprehen- 4 

sion at Shanghai that there would be a stoppage of the supply of j 

silk. Besides, we know from other sources that Taeping passes ?• 

could be, and we suppose can now be, procured at Shanghai which | 

would make a visit to the silk districts perfectly safe — ^and we know i 

from the diary above referred to that foreigners can and did go ] 

with perfect security with silver dollars into the silk districts, there j 

buy silk, and convey the same to Shanghai. We make no doubt ] 

that it was the expectation of the silk trade opening that caused 
the Chung Wong to fall back so unaccountably lately — and we feel 
even more certain that the singular respect displayed by the 
Taepings towards white men, notwithstanding great provocation, 
was simply and solely to prevent the slightest confidence being 
shaken in the expected opening of the silk trade. 

And now for the charge against Mr. Bruce. It is clear that he 
must have seen that the retention of Ningpo by the Taepings [ 

would throw all the duties of the silk trade out of the hands of the 
Imperialists. Not that the Taepings would receive any more or 
any less than they do now, but then the Imperialists would not ! 

receive any. So he clearly resolved to have the Taepings ousted ] 

from Ningpo, simply to force the silk to be sent via Shanghai, to 
the end that the Imperialists might there be enabled to levy a 
squeeze upon it. That is a nice way certainly of occupying Her 
Majesty's forces. Shanghai is held by them that the Imperial 
custom-house may l>e sustained, and then a city which the Admiral ^ ■ ; 

himself said he could not interfere with under any circumstances 
was bombarded and captured also by Her Majesty's forces, so as 
to compel British subjects to take their silk to Shanghai to be ; 

taxed, not at the treaty scale, but at three times as much; for who , { 

can doubt that the same scale obtains at Shanghai as was published ': | 

by the Ningpo Taoutai? ! 

This fully accounts for the captious, intolerable interference of j ! 

the British Consul at Ningpo — for the wolf and the lamb game 
which Commander Dew so clumsily played — for the precipitation 
which marked the proceedings, and which violated propriety in 
accepting the alliance of Apak's piratical fleet. Clearly Mr. Bruce's 
despatches were to take Ningpo by hook or by crook, and we must 
say the orders were clumsily carried out. 

B 2 
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No matter — ^the duties are secured to the Imperial customs, and 
British subjects have to pay them. Let the filibuster and his staff 
of stokers and boiler-makers take heart, for their good time is not 
yet over. Let the Taoutai and his evangelical associates keep up 
their spirits, and squander, embezzle, and cheat to the top of their 
bent. We never were an Imperialist, and are fast becoming a 
Taepingite. — Daily Press. 



I TO THE EDITOR OF THE ''DAILY NEWS.'* 

Sir, — It would appear from the following extracts from the China 
; '• Overland Trade Report^ dated the 27th August, received yesterday, 

that our authorities in China continue to construe '' British neu- 
trality'' to mean the attack and slaughter of the Taepings, whenever 
' \ they are %vithin reach ; the lending the American filibuster. Ward, 

80 English gunners to " teach Chinese troops the art and mystery 
1, of using artillery;*' the sanction of an ex-captain of foot (Baker), 

and three sergeants, to enrol themselves as Custom-house employis 
at Canton, not to do duty as Custom-house ofiicers, but to drill and 
discipline Chinese soldiers ; the loan of military instructors equally 
at Tien-tsin and Shanghai and Ningpo; and, finally, the sale of 
arms and ammunition to the Tartar authorities. These are curious 
specimens of neutrality, but setting aside the breaches of faith in 
\ all these matters, surely our policy is fatuous in aiding the American, 

j Ward, to assume a power that he may wield against us, directed by 

. the educated and influential classes in China, of which ^Ir. Bruce, 

I notwithstanding his l^landarin leanings, so naively says, in his 

I letter to Consul Gingell, dated Pekin, July 2nd, 18G2 :— " They 

(the literary examinations) are attended by a class who are generally 
ill-disposed to foreigners, and who are, no doubt, at present irritated 
by the proceedings which have led to the late outbreak against 
« Roman Catholic missionaries.'' 

Does Mr. Bruce, or any rational person, believe that causes for a 
demonstration of hostile feelings are not inevitable ? And yet we 
are teaching the Tartars and Chinese how to make these demon- 
strations successful against ourselves. — I am, &c., 

October IGth, 1862. W. H. Sykes. 

THE LATEST FROM THE NORTH. 

Our advices from Shanghai, per Columbian, are rather meagre. 
The intelligence of the movements of Ward appear to be involved 
in a good deal of mystery. A rumour prevailed at Shanghai that 
^ he was closely beset at Tsingpo, and that he would fall into grief 

unless relief was sent to him. His friend and patron, Admiral 
Hope, was away on a cruise, and it did not seem by any means 
certain that relief would be sent until Sir James's return. 

From the extracts from the Shanghai Market Report it will be 
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seen that Ward's eoDtingent has been kept mucli more actively 
employed than was generally supposed, and that on two occasionB 
it had been severely handled. It will be observed that mention is 
made of Ward's force being accompanied with eiRcient artillery. 
This has been called into existence thus. Admiral Hope lent Ward 
thirty English gunners to teach Chinese troops the art and mystery 
of using artillery. These proved most apt pupils, and our corre- 
spondent assures us that they fire with astonishing accuracy. Very 
foolish this of Admiral Iloi^e ; for, in the first place, it tends to 
make Ward the arbiter of the fate of China. His anti-English 
proclivities are notorious; he can procure as much artillery as he 
may please from the United States, where he will have hosts of 
warm sympathizers should he meditate thwarting British policy in 
China. It will be a nice state of affairs certainly should the filibuster 
become dissatisfied with Sherard Osborn's arrangement, or through 
any other cause, to find him going over to the enemy with a fine 
park of artillery. Besides, his contingent are just the class that 
pirates are drawn from, and it will be a possible contingency to have 
our mercantile marine subject to the attacks of such gunners as our 
correspondent describes. 

It cannot be denied that great progress is being made in drilling 
Chinese troops according to the European mode. At Shanghai no • 
less than 10,000 recruits are ordered to I)e drilled and equipped. Of 
this quantity a large proportion are already under arms. 

We have some further particulars of the fall of Yu-Yaou (op 
Yow-vau as some people spell it), a place situated about thirty miles 
from Ningpo. It was attacked on the 1st instant, the assailing 
force consisting of a draft of Ward's men, of a French contingent 
of a number of Manilla men in the pay of the Taoutai, and a large 
posse of Imperial troops, alias rabble. These were under the com- 
mand of one of Ward's ofiicers, a man named Morton, who may 
have set a squadron in the field, but assuredly knows no more of 
the division of a battle than a spinster. In the first instance, 
owing to sheer mismanagement, or, more properly speaking, to the 
lack of all management, he was repulsed with the loss of some one 
hundred men. The following day, August 2nd, the attack was 
renewed, H.M. gun-boat Hardy and the French steamer Confucius 
taking part in the action. The Taoutai showed great pluck by ex- 
posing his sacred person in the front. The attack was made with 
great vigour, and fully succeeded. The Taepings fled in great 
precipitation. A Chinese fleet were present, but they were ns^ess ; 
the admiral thereof being a decrepid dotard with one foot in the 
grave. 

The fall of Yu-Yaou will open up the river navigation for some 
distance, but still does not, as was hoped, give access to the silk 
districts. The important city of Shaouhing-foo lies in the way, 
and it is in the bands of the Taepings. This the Imperialists 
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meditate capturing, and it was contemplated to obtain the assistance 
of Ward's entire force. That idea has, however, been abandoned 
for the present, owing to Ward being hotlv pressed at Tsing-po. 

Official information has been received through the Chinese 
authorities, that the expedition against the rebels at Yu-Yaou up 
the Min river has been successful, under the command of Captain 
Roderick Dew of H.M.S. Encounter. 

Our Ningpo advices further state that a number of the Encounter's 
men have died whilst doing duty on shore in protecting the city 
from the Taepings, and our informant very naturally enquires, who 
is to provide for any families these poor fellows may have left 
behina them? 



IMPENDING WAR IN CHINA- 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE "DAILY NEWS." 

Sir, — ^It were well the British public had the opportunity in your 

columns of deliberately reviewing the opinions expressed by the 

editor of the Hong-Kong Daily Press of the 21st August last in the 

following leader. The editor was formerly opposed to the Taeping 

movement, but a consideration of the policy pursued in China for 

the last two years by British diplomatic agents has now convinced 

him that its continuance unchecked will involve us in extensive 

I military operations, be ultimately ruinous to British trade, and im- 

L pose uncalled-for sacrifices upon the tax-payers of Great Britain. 

As a friend to his country he unhesitatingly lays bare the causes and 

I motives of the policy pursued, and invites an expression of public 

j opinion upon the authors of it. He is not very likely to be successful 

} in addressing a local community in China. 1 therefore invite you, 

j sir, to give the leader the advantage of the extensive circulation of 

\ the Daily News, commending at the same time to the notice of the 

, commercial public the last paragraph of the leader, by which they 

will learn that our protection to Shanghai " means an infliction of 

five times the legal duties on all silk exported." — ^I am, &c., 

October 17th, 1862. W. H. Sykes. 

•4 

.; VIOLATION OF INSTRUCTIONS. — ^THE UODUS OPERANDI ADOPTED 

;. BY THE BRITISH MINISTER. 

In our issue of Thursday, the 2l8t of August, our readers would 
j notice an extract from the London Spectator of the 21st of June 

^ last upon China aflairs. This appears to us to treat the subject in 

y\ a far more able and sensible manner than any other article we have 

.( seen in the London Press. ''The chronic Indian disease, dis- 

I; obedience of English orders, has extended to China,'' says the 

\ Spectator. That indeed has been the root of aU the evil, and that 

*\ it is we have attacked from the very beginning. A relation of the 

modus operandi adopted by the British authorities in China to set 
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at naught their instnictionsj displays in our own opinion a most per- 
nicious system, and one that cannot be eradicated until some of the 
culpable parties shall be made an example of. Mr. Bruce, we will 
say, is in receipt of a despatch containing^ instructions which are 
unpalatable to him. The whole study of his life becomes confined 
to inventing some mode of violating; these instructions, without 
involvinp^ himself in responsibility. Sometimes he will induce the 
Chinese Imperial Government to adopt a course which will enable 
him to effect his object without the smallest appearance of inter- 
ference upon his part. For instance, he had strict instructions not 
to meddle in the Chinese customs affair — yet he held all the wires j { 

in his own hands, quite unknown to Her Majesty's Government, 
and pulled them in the most determined manner to the great 
prejudice of British interests, making it appear in his private 
despatches that all was done by the Prince Kung's own orders, that J 

the merchants, especially the British, were such an abominable set of 
smugglers, and the Chinese finances were in such a desperate state, 
that really he felt unable to throw any obstacle in the Prince's way; 
the real tnith being that l^Ir. Bruce had not only spggested to 
Prince Kung what to do, but actually did it for him. 

Then again, instructions were sent out directing that no inter- 
ference should be attempted with cither of the belligerent parties on 
the Yangtsze. The mode these instructions were eluded was clearly 
this. Her Majesty's ministt^rs were informed in reply, that the 
Taepings were such an unscrupulous, sanguinary set of marauders, 
that if they took Shanghai, which they certainly would unless we 
lent the Imperialists a helping hand, commerce would be annihilated, 
and the enormous British interests, whereof Shanghai is the centre, 
would be utterly prostratad. Upon these misrepresentations Her 
Majesty's ministers sent out orders to protect Shanghai. When 
these instructions reached Mr. Bruce, he doubtless sought a con- 
ference with the Prince Kung, and in communicating the good 
news, intimated that if the ports on the Yan^tsze were at once 
opened, instead of wailing, as the treaty of Tien-tsin stipulated, 
until the Yangtsze should be cleared of rebels, he would esteem it a 
great favour, and would not only do his utmost to induce Her 
Majesty's government to extend the same protection to them as 
had been ordered to be extended to Shanghai, but would take very 
good care that all the duties on the trade thus developed should be 
paid into the Shanghai exchequer. At this proposal the prince 
would naturally be in raptures. Mr. Bruce would juggle the 
document so as to make it appear that the concession was entirely 
due to the enlightenment and liberality of the prince, and expa- 
tiating upon it in the most flowing terms, would add that he had 
almost compromised himself to the promise that Her Majesty's 
forces would protect the riverine ports of the Yangtsze against 
those fiends in human shape, the Taepings, who were daily becom- 
ing more brutal and bloody. 
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We are well aware that these schemes were set agoing^ ere the 
Earl of Elgin left^ but we are attempting more to illustrate the 
modus operandi systematically adopted to violate instructions^ than 
to give a relation of occurrences which we can only partly surmise. 
Then Admiral Hope, a mere fire-eater, simply to gratify his war- 
like proclivities, adopts Mr. Brucc's views, and takes the field 
against the Tacpings. He construed the orders which were given 
to confine o^^erations strictly to the defensive, into driving the 
Taepings to a distance of thirty miles from Shanghai, within which 
limit he attacked them, and slew them by the hundred. Then, 
having raised a hornet's nest alK)ut his ears, he pretended, although 
he had hardly a man killed in fair fight, that munitions of war 
were being supplied to the Taepings through Ningpo, and that the 
capture of that place was essential to the maintenance of the 
position he had adopted. Thus the attack on Ningpo would be 
justified. 

And all the time these fraudulent misrepresentations were being 
practised, no stone was left unturned to paint the Taepings in the 
.most vivid and repulsive colours, until ^Ir. Bruce at last succeeded 
in inducing the belief, on the part of Her Majesty's ministers, that 
a Taeping was synonymous with a hungry wolf, and therefore it 
was a merit to kill him wherever he might be found. 

It cannot be denied that these misrepresentations were most 
. cleverly and industriously circulated — so much so, that they ob- 

.taincd credence, almost universal, even in the south of China. The 
^ object sought, was simply to induce Her Majesty's govenmcnt to 

j arrive at the conviction that the Taepings were as hungry wolves, 

I and that therefore if they obtained the upper hand, commerce 

I would be annihilated. In fact, the budget was nudged in the 

I small ribs, and the breath of the Chancellor of the Exchequer taken 

, away as he thought of the tea duties. How the dissemination of 

this belief was managed we shall proceed to describe. 

The Consuls naturally followed the lead^f Mr. Bruce, and, in 
fact, cordially hating the coolie kings, went to the utmost lengths 
required from them. One only proved intractable, and that was Mr. 
Aleadows, who was got rid of by accepting a post in Manchuria. 
The co-operation of the Consuls was most essential, because their 
despatches continually harping on the repulsiveness of the Tae- 

Sings, tended materially to keep the game alive, and it was highly 
esirable that this co-operation should partake of partisanship, 
. which it soon did. Thus, misrepresentations were safe, and 
became the order of the.day. Admiral Hope's fire-eating propen- 
sities made him a safe card. General Alichell could not be made 
much of, but he did not care sufficiently to fall out about the matter, 
onlv he proved too old a bird to fall in. Brigadier Stavely, who 
had spent the winter in the north with Mr. Bruce, obtained the 
nomination of General Stavely's successor, and he, proving all that 
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Mr. Bnice could desire, had naturally to abuse the Tacpings to justify 
his acts. 

As for the press, the London Times was bought in consideration 
of being furnished with the latest intelligence from the fountain 
head, which of course was concealed from the press of China. The 
North China Herald was bouglit, body and soul, and has injured 
the cause from overdoing its o))sequiousnef:s. The two Hong-Konp^ 
papers were fed with false information, which in the absence of all 
other, was deemed genuine, and was gladly availed of. 

The mercantile community were silent. The appearance of un* 
certninty which the misrepresentations we have named, imparted 
in England to China aflairs generally, precisely suited them, inas- 
much as it tended to support the market for China produce. The 
wild attacks of Admiral Hope uj^on the Taepings precisely suited 
the interests of the British residents at Shanghai, every one of 
whom owned land, and every one of whom realized a fortune by 
the consternation arising from the clang of war, which induced the 
timid and the rich to ily for protection to the foreign settlement. 
Had the Taepings and the Imperialists been leflb to fight the battle 
out their own way, it is needless to add that Shanghai would have 
fallen, as all the inland towns of the province have long done, into 
the undisputed possession of the Taepings, and would, after its first 
capture, have enjoyed all the quiet and security which we are 
assured the inland towns possess. 

In addition to all this scheming carried on in China, there has 
been a deal of underhand work going on in London. Captain 
Sberard Osborn, our readers may remember, commanded the steam- 
ship Furious, on board of which the Earl of Elgin lived during a 
portion of the first campaign. It was on board the Furious that 
the Earl made the first ascent of the Yangtsze, during which he 
had that lively brush with the Taepings at Nankin. It was about 
this time that the underhand cust.oms scheme was being arranged 
with the Imperial Commissioners Kweillang and Hwana-na; a 
scheme so strongly cemented with the Earl of Elgin's patronage, 
that the Taku perfidity did nothing to shake it. 

Captain Osborn, from his position and practicability, was known 
to be a confidant of the Earl in all these singular practices, and 
naturally sought for a few of the loaves and fishes which he saw 
flying about. His rank and habits precluded the possibility of his 
joining the customs, and what arrangement he carved out for him- 
self is still a mystery. That some arrangement was on the tapis 
there can be no doubt, for he threw up the command of the Furious 
a short time subsequent to the occurrences we have narrated, and 
went to England. It is clear that he required the assent of the 
British government to accepting service as a naval ofiicer under the 
Chinese government, without prejudice to his position on the Navr 
List. He failed to obtain this assent, it would appear, for he took 
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the command of a ship again, and was on the West India station 
at the time of the aflfair of the Trent. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Lay, who had uecn invested with high rank 
and emoluments by the Chinese Government, reached England. 
He has certainly been the means of communication between the 
British and Chinese Governments as unaccredited agent for the 
latter. All the influence that ]Mr. Bruce or the Earl of Elgin 
could render was doubtless made available, and the despatches from 
China, mail after mail, would be framed especially to further the 
objects of Mr. Lay's mission, who it is well known has had 
repeated interviews with Earl Russell. Her Majesty's Ministers 
had in fact been cajoled, and they were clearly bent upon making 
" a double '' on the House of Commons, and assisting the Chinese 
Government, should a feasible scheme present itself. Unfortunately 
for these ideas the attack upon the Ministry regarding the excessive 
expenditure came to be the leading topic of the day, and conse- 
quently any intervention which might lead to an apprehension of 
another China war was not to be thought about. 
« It is very clear that u)K>n Mr. Lay's arrival in England no time 
was lost in constructing and fitting the gun-boats which are men- 
tioned in the London papers received last mail. What facilities 
the British Government granted in the construction of these 
remains yet to be seen, but it seems that they were built in the 
Government dockyards — in fact, ^Ir. Lay could not have kept his 
underhand measures so secret unless they had been. The China 
Express goes so far as to say that the British Government bear part 
of the expense, and it would surely seem from the fact of the 
Sansiiareil having^ been so quietly despatched to China wnth 
marines (just at the time, too, when the places held as security for 
the performance of the treaty were being surrendered) that the 
British Government had acceded to Mr. Lay's views. Captain 
Osborn was of course engaged to carry out the original scheme at a 
salary of £3000 per annum, and lieutenants belonging to the Royal 
Navy were arranged to take command of the gun- boats at a salary 
of £700 per annum. 

Suddenly, as we have said, there was a pause ; a squall in the 
House of Commons was clearly feared. Mr. Layard was as usual 
put forward to hallucinate hyperbolically in reply to awkward 
interrogatories. The arrangement was thrown out of joint. The 
public had to be hoodwinked, and the Ministers shrunk from 
the task, probably awaiting the Prorogation of Parliament. The 
clamour in the House regarding the excessive expenditure became 
louder and louder, and Lord Palmerston escaped a division by 
making the subject a question of a vote of confidence, pledging 
himself at the same time to strict economy. The difficulty con- 
sists in arranging with Captain Osborn and the lieutenants in 
command of the gun-boats. They require the assent of the British 



TO THE EDITOR OF "THE DAILY NEWS/' 

SiR^ — The China mail of this morning brought the following 
picture of the lamentable state of anarchy, which, owing to the 
impotence of the Tartar Government, seems to be making head in 
almost every province in China, notwithstanding that British blood 
and treasure are spent to uphold its authority — a Government 
which successfully bullied by rebels in every part of its dominions, 
nevertheless bullies its protectors by permittmg British subjects to 
be stoned at Hankow, and dishonestly sets aside the stipulation of 
treaties by imposing illegal duties, and provoking a summary sola- 
tion of difficulties in the friendly manner described below ! f 

''dispute in china as to tea-dutt. 

^* Friday night's London Gazette contains a communication from 
Mr. Bruce, Chinese Minister, to Earl Bussell, detailing particulan 
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Government. It was proposed to them to enrol themselves on the 
China revenue service, when the British Government would con- 
sent to the loan of their services. This the gallant officers declined, 
as l>ein(; infra dig. The last proposal on the tapis at the departure 
of the last mail was that the vessels should be considered as belong- 
ing to Her Majesty, but that half the expense of them should be 
defrayed by the Chinese Government, and that their ostensible 
employment should be the suppression of piracy in these seas. This 
is simply a device to deceive the British public. They are, of I 

course, meant for service against the Taepings. j 

We must never accuse other nations after this of subtle, false, ^ 

and double dealing diplomacy. From first to last in this affiiir, I 

gross deception has been used, bad faith practised. The convention i 

made with the Taepings has been shamefully broken, the protests- | 

tions of Her Majesty's Ministers in Parliament as to non-interference I 

xis shamefully violated. When the British public shall come to ; 

know, as they soon must, that the silk trade has been for many ^ } 

months in the hands of the Taepings — that the districts which pro- I 

duce the silk have been even longer under their rule — that peace ! 

and contentment prevail in those densely populated districts — that ; I 

trade is fostered and encouraged — that the white man is kindly I 

received and carefully protected, instead of being reteliated upon ; 

for the murderous raids of that madcap. Admiral Hope — when the 
British public shall come te know all these things, and shall learn ^ 

besides that British protection te Shanghai means an infliction of 
five times the legal duties on all the silk exported, then they will 
realize the way they have been duped by inexperienced experimental j 

diplomatists, regardless of truth and good fadth, blind in their 
adherence to the cause they have wildly espoused, and perfectly 
reckless of the interests confided to them. — Daily /VieM. | 
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of the stoppage of tea by the Chinese authorities until an increased 
transit duty had been paid. To release teas so detained. Lieutenant 
Poole was despatched to Tan-Kau, in the gun-boat Havoc, where 
he seized all mandarin and war junks, and the officer in charge of 
the Custom-house. He also released all teas that had been detained." 

In the name of common sense, what are we aiming at ? What 
is to be the end of this mischievous and wrongful meddling? Is it 
by slaughtering Tartars and Taepings we are to maintain a trade 
with China ci et armis, or are we to conform to the usual laws of inter* 
course between nations, and win our trade by mutual advantages 
and reciprocal good feelings? By our territorial acquisitions and 
the establishment of garrisons in China, we are following the steps 
of our progress in India ; and after a hundred years of wars, and the 
expenditure of one to two hundred millions of money, the British 
may find themselves dominant in China as they are now in India. 

Your obedient servant, 

14th Nov., 1862. W. H. Sykes. 



GENERAL RESUME. 



HoNO-KoNG, 2Gth September, 1862.— The last issue of this 
Rei)ort was dated the 10th instant, for transmission per steamer 
Singapore, sailed the day following. The precis of intelligence 
then transmitted may be thus summarised. Foreign political 

[ relations with China had been placed in jeopardy in consequence 

of the Prince Kung having been attacked by cholera, from which 

i he was happily recovering. The Mahomedan natives of the Eastern 

portion of the province of Shensi had risen in open revolt, and had 

\ committed outrages on all those of different religious persuasions. 

The grand Imperial aimv* which had lately invested Nankin, 

1^ seemed to have disappeared from the scene entirely. The Taepings 

had made another raid in the vicinity of Shanghai, driving the 
people into the foreign lines by the thousand as usual, and then 
disappearing, avoiding a collision with some British troops sent 
out to drive them back. It was pretty certain, however, that a 

; detachment of British Sepoys and Coolies had been cut off — a fact 

' . which was carefully suppressed. It was explained how the foreign 

occupation of Shanghai promoted these raids of the Taepings, and 
how the people in the vicinity suffered in consequence. It was 
I , stated that the British naval force in China was in a very unsatis- 

I ; factory state by reason of deaths and desertions, and that the 

probability was that the land force was little if any better, by 
reason of mortality and permissions to join the Imperial ranks. It 

\ was explained what underhand means were being resorted to for 

the purpose not only of converting the British garrisons, left to 
occupy certain places as security for the payment of the indemnity 
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9tipu1ated in the lato treaty, into a force whereby to carry out the 
scheme of the British Minister for the regeneration of China, but 
also to further augment that force. It was considered, seeing the 
existence of two other rebellions in China, in addition to, and in- 
dependent of, the Tacping movement — seeing also the magnitude 
of that movement, and the system of venality prevailing — that 
the prospects of the British Minister aqhieving nis regeneration 
scheme were far from bright. It was explained that nothing but 
a large force trained to the European mode of warfare, and supported 
by gun*boats, could avail the Imperial Government. Cholera was 
ravaging the North of China. A good business had been done in 
raw silk and tea. Exchange had risen materially. Shipping was 
superabundant. There was no news from Japan. 

Since then the development of political affairs has been neither 
sluggish nor favourable to foreign relations. In the first place, 
the Mahomedan population of the East of Shensi, whose rising 
was reported last mail, have taken the capital of that province, 
and twenty-five towns in the vicinity thereof, killing all the 
Mandarins, and destroying every vestige of Imperial authority. 
The cause of the outbreak is not known, but it would appear pro- 
bable that fanaticism is either at the root of it, or is the motive 
power of the combination. The action taken by the Imperial 
Government to quell this outbreak, as well as the progress of the 
army said to have been sent to suppress it, are entirely unknown. 

In the second place there is a rumour, based upon good authority 
(and corroborated by the usual strenuous attempts at concealment 
practised by the foreira legations whenever matters take such a 
decidedly unfavourable turn, as to make misconstruction out of 
the question), that the Chinese political party whose principal 
characteristic is repellence to foreigners, are gathering weight and 
influence, and are likely soon to become formidable to the policy 
of Prince Eung. 

It is very possible that the fact of the British Minister at Pekin 
having lately laid complaints against various provincial authorities 
for venality and embezzlement, has raised up against His Excel- 
lency a host of enemies at Court. At all events, the shamelesB 
manner in which the late wholesale and barefaced peculation by 
the Canton provincial authorities of the Imperial revenue, has 
been hushed up, would indicate that influence of a powerful nature 
must have been subsidised by the accused, and that, therefore, the 
curse of venality permeates the heart of the Government. Con- 
sequently, the position of the British Minister in this respect may 
readily be supposed to be inimical at Court, as not only interfering 
with the perquisites of powerful favourites, but as also partaking 
of a species of interference with the intestine affairs of the Empire 
— a step peculiarly calculated to excite the extreme national 
jealousy of^ Chinese statesmen. 
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Or it may very possibly be, that the proceedings of French 
priests have not only excited the fanaticism of the Mohomedans 
in Shensiy but have^ as a consequence, brought down upon Prince 
Kung the blame of the evil result of his forei^ policy. In any 
case, the presence of the French legation in Chma, for the avowed 
purpose of protecting the priests in the dissemination of the Roman 
Catholic religion, forms an element in the political relations of this 
Empire, which, considering the ruthless and numerous acts of 
spoliation committed by the French authorities under cover of 
propasandism, and the intolerance, devotion, and indiscretion of 
the priests themselves, cannot be contemplated without misgivings 
as to the possibility of sustaining amicable foreign relations upon 
any permanent or satisfactory footing. « ~ 

frhe next item of unfavourable political news which has to be 
noticed, is the discovery of a revolution in eni&ryo, at Canton, of a 
Tery serious nature. The annual literary examinations are at 
present being held, and as these attract the attention of the 
authorities, the opportunity was conceived by the conspirators to 
be a good one for the purpose of carrying out their object, which 
was as follows : to cause incendiary fires simultaneously in different 

G.rts of the city^ and in the confusion thus created to kill the 
andarins, and to seize the reins of government. The affair was 
well planned, and extensively supported both by Cantonese and by 
parties frbm without. It was thus discovered: — Some of the con- 
spirators had hired one or more houses from Houqua. Some 
suspicion fell on his mind as to the occupation of his tenants, and, 
prompted by self-interest, he caused the house or houses to be 
suddenly seized and searched. The papers found revealed the plot, 
and proved that the conspirators were in league with the Taepings. 
A number of arrests followed. From the parties arrested further 
particulars were obtained under torture, and nine decapitations 
instantly followed. It is said that about one thousand known 
people are implicated ; and certain it is, that the authorities, even 
now, are in such a state of alarm, that they have adopted measures 
of defence and protection on a scale which is dt-scribed as causing 
the city to "ring with the clang of arms." 

The last item of unpalatable news, althoufi;h referring to a trifling 
matter, nevertheless mdicates the miserable state of mismanage- 
ment which exists in relation to the British and French alliance 
with the Imperial cause. The capture of the town of Yu-yaou, 
near Ningpo, by a combined allied and Imperial expedition, was 
advised a couple of mails since. Since then it has been occupied 
by Imperial troops, and protected on its river face by somepirate 
and other junks, as well as by a French gun-boat. The French 
commander beinff superseded, the new incumbent insisted upon 
some of these junks stationing themselves so far up the river as to 
be exposed to the attacks of the Taepings. The crews of the junks 
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proceeded as far in the direction indicated as they deemed it safe 

to go^ but the French ofiicer adhered to hia original order, which 

the junkmen refusing to comply with, coercion was used, and some 

of their number killed. Their comrades becoming exasperated, 

retaliated on the Frenchmen, killed two, and wounded two — one 

of the latter being the impracticable commanding ofEcer. himself* 

The French then quitted the scene, leaving the jun& people masters 

of the situation. Of these, about five hundred went over in a body 

to the Taepings. When the tidings of this untoward event reached I 

Ningpo, a British naval force, accompanied by the Taoutai, repaired - \ 

to the scene ; and it was very fortunate for the Imperial cause that 

they did so, for it appears that the Taepings, reinforced by these 

deserters from the junks, vigorously attack^ the town, ana would 

have recaptured it but for tiie opportune arrival of the gun-boat 

from Ningpo. 

As for matters at' Shanghai — since the raid of the Taepings 
advised last mail, they have not appeared in the neighbourhocMoL 
The poor country people, who had sought refuge within the foreign 
lines at Shanghai, have been induced to depart for their home- 
steads again. So soon as they shall have wrought their afiairs I 




Taepings in reference to the protection of Shanghai 
Let the Taepings be what they may, a greater fallacy was never 
conceived than the opinion so prevalent in England that they are 
inimical to foreigners, and antagonistic to commerce. Events have 
proved that although they could not, as they sought, retain jxm- 
session of a seaport wherefrom to exact export duties on raw silk, 
yet still they cherished and encouraged the trade in the article 
(the districts of production being entirely in their hands) possibly 
for the sake of the transit duties which they levy upon it. No one 
is more thoroughly acquainted with this fact than the British 
Minister, upon whose dictum the city of Ningpo was certainly 
wrested from the Taepings, from no other motive than to thwart 
them in their customs scheme. Captain Dew's despatch relative 
to the capture of Ningpo from the Taepings is notoriously false. 
He did not take the city in retaliation for the insults of the in-« 
surgents — ^he was despatched from Shanghai to capture it, and 
took good care to provoke and deserve the insults which he set up 
as a pretext. His connection with the arch-pirate Apak upon the 
occasion, was and is an indelible disgrace to the British name in 
China. 

The repellence of the Taepings towards foreigners is an idea so 
diametrically opposed to the fact, that it is difficult to account for 
its dissemination. They appear to be aware that they are utterly 
unable to cope with Europeans in the field, and to have adopted 
the course of attempting to obtain their good will by conciliation. 
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The history of man cannot produce a case analogous to this 
warfare waged by the Allies on the Taepings, where, on one side 
there was such unprovoked, indiscriminate, and wholesale slaughter 
— and on the other, such a determined undeviatinp; absence of 
retaliation. For the past year, at least, the entire silk trade has 
been carried on within the Taeping lines. Europeans have con- 
tinually trusted both their persons and their property into their 
hands, and the first case of reprisal has not yet been recorded. 

The statement so often repeated in the British Parliament, that 
the Taepings have been in the habit of capturing British property 
en route to or from the interior, is equall}^ fallacious. The entire 
foreign property ever captured by the Taepings does not exceed in 
value 30,000 taels, and only one side of the story as to the causes 
of capture has been publicly stated. The imperialists have cap- 
tured ten times as much under no pretext whatever. 

Then the averment that the Taepings provoked hostilities by 
breaking the convention made with them by the British autho- 
rities at Nanking, as to their avoiding Shanp:hai in their riads, 
will, upon the smallest investigation, prove to be the veriest hallu- 
cination conceivable. When the clause of the convention relative 
to the avoidance of Shanghai was agreed to by the Taeping autho- 
rities, neutrality was the spirit of the negociations, and it would 
be difficult to name a grosser act of ill faith than the purpose to 
which the British Minister applied the exemption of Shanghai 
from Taeping hostilities. The city was made the revenue station 
for an immense trade carried on through the Taeping lines under 
British guns — consular authority was stretched so far as to make 
trading with the insurgents on the Yangtsze, a grave ofience. 
Chinese recruits were drilled there — arms and munitions of war 
were poured in ad libitum-^it was made a citadel, a sanctuary, an 
eldorado, a school of instruction, a port of supply — in fact, the 
pivot of the Imperial cause; and all by the artful design and 
mandarin worshipping intrigues of the British Minister. Con- 
sidering that the Taepings held the entire province except this one 
spot, their extraordinary obstinate perseverance in attemptine so 
repeatedly to take Shanghai can easily be comprehended. ll'or 
should the fact be overlooked, that upon each occasion when the 
Taepings attacked Shanghai, they carefully sought to exempt 
foreigners from the consequences of the conflict, and to establish 
friendly relations with them. 

That the Taepings are cruel is not denied, but who will say that 
the Imperialists are any better P That the insurgents lack admi- 
nistrative capacity cannot be doubted, but the advantages claimed 
by the Imperialists in this respect are far more apparent than real. 
And it is most certain that had the British authorities extended 
one half the moral support to the Taepings, to say nothing of the 
material, the maraumng, devastating, murderous propensities of 
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the insurgents whicli are inseparable from Chinese warfare, would 
kaye been checked and even finally put a stop to instead of being 
aggravated as well as perpetuated by the ruinous mode of diplo- 
macy pursued by the ]Dritish Minister in plain violation of instruc- 
tions and inconsistently adopted by Her Majesty's Government. 
It does not seem to be comprehended that the adhesive properties ] 

of the Chinese Empire are m a great degree owing to the peculiar 1 

institutions which. have for ages characterised it, and certainly | •. 

nothing places. the- conduct of its Oovernment in a more odious | 

light than the abandonment to the insurgent and marauder of dis- 
trict after district, generally without an effort, and often with the 
most perfect indifference. It cannot be overlooked that whilst 
the Imperial Government were engaged in making the most 
vigorous preparations to achieve the perfidy which followed tbe j 

Tien-tsin treaties, insurgents and marauders were occupying and 1 

devastating unresisted, some of the finest provinces of the Empire. | 

One thing appears very certain, and that is that the British. | j 

Government is determined to use its utmost efforts to suppress the | 

Taeping rebellion. It has been authoritatively stated by the North | 

China Herald, which is the organ of the British Minister^ that all the [ 

British troops now in China are to remain, and that large rein- ! 

forcements are shortly expected. It is added that the entire \ \ 

direction of affairs is to be managed by His Excellency. That the > 

force calculated on, augmented by all the recruits drilled to the 
platoon and manual which the Chinese authorities can muster, ) 

and, combined with the British navy on the station and the - i 

expected Chinese gun-boats, will prove sufficient to pursue the < \ 

Taepings inland and scatter them, no one with the slightest know- I 

ledffe of the subject can pretend. To dislodge the insurgents and 
to force them into districts hitherto unoccupied by their presence, : 

is simply to aggravate the evil and will be the probable result. ; 

It is said that Ward will shortly remove the whole of his con- . . 

tingent to Ningpo, and will operate in that vicinity, whilst the j 

Governor-General of the Kiang provinces will take the field with •, 

a great army with the view of attacking Nankin. } 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE " DAILY NEWS." 

Sir, — I enclose extract from a letter received to-day of a cor- 
respondent at Canton, dated 26th of September last, disclosing a 
fact about as scandalously anomalous as the British defence of the 
city of Shanghai in August, 1860, for the benefit of the Tartar 
Government, when the British were at war with that Government 
and marching upon Pekin, and the Tartars were at the time tor- 
turing and butchering our ofiicers and soldiers prisoners in their 
hands. At Canton we see a sergeant of Her Majesty's armj com- 
manding a body guard to protect a Tartar viceroy against an 



\ 
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Imperial Tartar Commissioner. We learn also from- the Overland 
Trade Report, dated 14tli of October, that four officers of the line, 
and forty-two men from the artillery, and twenty-eight of the 99th 
Regiment at Hong-Kong, were employed in drilling Cantonese in 
the use of great guns and small arms — whether to l^ employed by 
the Yieeroy against the Imperial Government, or by the Imperial 
Government against the Viceroy, or by the British against both 
for our own advantage, or whether we are not cutting a stick to 

I break our own heads by-and-by, are knotty questions of difficult 

solution. It is pretty certain, however, that our mischievous med- 

Y dling will end in evil. 

^: " Canton, Sept 26, 1862. 

I '' A special Commissioner from Pckin has been here some months. 

; He holds powers sufficient to set the Viceroy at defiance, and every 

I now and tnen we hear of half a dozen bemg arrested, tried, and 

I executed with short shrift. Even the Viceroy's son has been 

] imprisoned, as well as the mandarins who were interested in the 

opium farms. The Viceroy himself is apparently in a great 

j fright, and is guarded nightly by the men who have been drilled 

in the customs to use percussion muskets. Sergeant Wallace being 
in command of the guard — a curious thing certainly." 

As you have not space in your columns for any lengthened 
extracts from the China papers, you may or may not find it conve- 

}. nient to insert the following summary and scraps. — I am, &c. 

.) , Nov. 29, 1862. W. H. Sykes. 

HoNG-KoKO, October 14th, 1862. — ^The intelligence then com- 
municated may be thus summarised: — ^The Mahomcdan population 
of the east of the province of Shensi, whose rising in open revolt 
had been reported by the previous mail, had taken the capital of 
the province, as well as a number of towns in the immediate 
vicinity, killing all the Mandarins, and destroying every vestige of 

*; Imperial authority. The anti-foreign party m the Imperial 

councils, at Pekin, was rumoured, on good autnority, to be in the 
ascendant, and to be meditating the overthrow of Prince Eune. 
A revolution in embryo bad ueeu discovered at Canton, whidi 
discovery resulted in numerous arrests, and sundry summary ex- 

1 ccutions by decapitation. The subject bore a serious aspect by 

reason of the alarm evinced by the authorities, even subsequent to 
the discovery of the conspiracy. A fracas had occurred between 
the allied French and Chinese piratical force serving in the Im* 
perial cause at Yu-yaou, a town about thirty miles above Ningpo. 
The fracas commenced by the imperious impracticability of the 
French officer in commana, who, using coercion to enforce his un- 
reasonable orders, drew down upon himself retaliation and defeat. 
The matter resulted in the pirates goinff over to the enemy. 
Shanghai had not been disturbed during the fortnight from any 
raids of the insurgents. It was rumoured that the Shanghai 
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Taoutai's contingent, under Colonel Ward, would shortly remoye 
to NingpOy preparatory to some great military movement of tbe 
Imperialists, with a view to the recovery of the Eiang provinces. 
Exports to Great Britain continued upon a heavy scale. Exchange 
had advanced materially. Shipping was superabundant and rather 
dull. Cholera was reported to have abated at the North, but to be 
dreadfully prevalent at Yedo, whence the political news was 
tolerably satisfactory. <^ I 

Little is known of the subseauent course of political events, as 
great pains are taken by the British authorities to conceal the true 
state of affairs. It is generally believed, however, indeed almost 
universally, amongst the mercantile community, that the Imperial 
cause is hopelessly lost ; it is also known that the Mahomedan 
rebellion is making pron;ress, and that with regard to the anti- 
foreign movement in Pekin, and against Prince Kung, from the 
mystery in which it is involved, unfavourable conclusions are 
drawn ; that filibuster Ward has been killed at Neepec : that in 
consequence oVvl fracas with the French, the followers of the 
pirate A-pak, Xhe coadjutor of Captain Dew, R.N., at the talcing 
of Ningpo, had gone over to the Taepings ; that General Stavely 
wants Ward's Chinese contingent to be made a British contingent, 
and placed under his control, bein^ an analogous step to our pro- 
gress in India ; and, finally, that the British troops in China nad 
been augmented by two native regiments from Bombay, of course 
to be paid for by the tax-payers of Great Britain. 

The last dates from China, of November 24th, state that after 
the contre temps with the French naval officer at Tu-yaou, twenty- 
five miles from Ningpo, and the consequent desertion to the rebels 
of the followers of the pirate A-pak — Captain R. Dew*s con- 
federates at Ningpo —the Taepings came in force against the town 
of Tsze-hee, but were repulsed by the shells of the Confucius and 
Hardy, leaving 700 dead. Colonel Ward, while viewing the 
rebels, received a ball of which he died next day. Subsequently 
Fung-wha was attacked by 150 men of the Sphinx and Encounter, 
and 1,000 of Ward's men ; but the attack failed, with the loss of 
twenty-three Europeans killed and four officers, and twenty to 
thirt;^ of Ward's men killed and wounded. The rebels vacated 
the city in the night. — Vide Apfbkdix. 
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APPENDIX. 



PROOFS OF WEAKNESS OF THE TARTAR GOVERNMENT. 

I ; October 12, 1861. — Riot at Shekwan. — ^Extia tax on trades by the 

Goveraor- General of Kwan-Si. — A Bamboo merchant is stopped ; returns 
to his hills, collects 100 men armed with their bill-hooks, attacks and 
bums the superintendent's house, and kills two of his people, and the local 
government is powerless to punish. 

Canton, October 12, 1861. — ^The tax on tiles and bricks abandoned in 
consequence of the outbreak at Shekwan, in the Namhor district 

Canton, October 19, 1861. — |}meute at Fat-shan; a tax upon pork and 
oil. The people riot, some are arrested ; the people rise, release the pri- 
soners, and the mandarin fled the town from fear of his life. 
, Canton, October 11, 1861, Evening. — The pork butchers assembled, 
I * ! knife in hand, to demolish the superintendent's house ; he fled and they 

I ' dispersed. 

I • ! I October 19, 1861.— The Driend of China says, " The Nga-ew pottery 

\ .*;' men, who burned the tax-collector's house, have agreed to put by three 

t ': I per cent of their earnings to buy arms for resisting any force that may 

i ' be sent to punish them; and they have hoisted in the market-place a 

;) I huge red flog with the inscription — * The officers have goaded the people 

to rebel"* 

\ > I 

j I On the 27th December, 1861, Captain Bingham, R.N., commanding 

the Renard, lying off Nankin, on the part of Admiral Sir J. Hope, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Taeping Chiefs in Nankin, containing four impera- 
tive demands. The following is the reply to the fourth demand :-^ 

The Princes ITung, Jin and Se, of Nankin, to Capt Bingham, R.N. 

January 1st, 1862. 

Your fourth point is to the effect that, as a large and valuable British 

trade has sprung up at Eiu-kiang and Hankow, you wish us to promise 

not to approach these places within 100 It, and also not to molest Silver 

Island, the residence of the British Consul at Chin-kian^. 

'■ I We have well considered this proposal, and consider that in putting it 

forward your country has committed a grave error. The case stands thus: 

It is now long since our vast and illustrious Empire of China became the 

prey of these Tartars, who know no respect for Shangte, nor any other 

I ' worship than that of devils. All sons and daughters of Heaven should be 

I moved with the deepest enmity against them, with a hatred too deep to 

! allow of their living together with them in the same world, and, therefore, 

wherever they are to be found, death should await them at our hands. 
Strange that just at the very time when we are about to despatch troops 
to take Hankow, Eiu-kiang, Chin-kiang, and Silver Island, your country 
should seek, under the guise of maintaining friendly relations with our- 



selrety to render secret aadstanoe to the Tartar imps, by oocupying seyeral 
of their most important podtionsi and thot completely fettering oar 
moTcments- 

How can we possibly consent to such a proposal? 

When we have taken Hankow, Kiu-kiang, Chin-kiang, and Silver Island, 
and tranquillized those places, if your country should then wish to conduct 
trade there as before, what u there to prevent your entering into further 
negotiations with our nation on these points. That being the case, what 
object can you hare in requiring us not to take those places ? If you 
entertain fears as to the conduct of our soldiers, and think that they may 
commit wanton slaughter or destruction, you should know that Heaven 
guides all our actions, and that while we kill all those who pay Heaven no 
respect, we save, on the other hand, all those who prove themselves, by 
worshipping Heaven, to be Heaven's children. 

All our power is derived from Shangte (God), and firom Christ comes 
our support ; all our acts ore done in their sight and receive their entire 
approvd. 

If you make the anticipated dispersion of the merchants and people of 
those ports an argument in favour of your proposal, we meet it by observing 
that when your officers conferred with us in the spring, this very point 
came under discussion. At first it was proposed on your side thdt we 
should not attack Kiu-kiang and Hankow, but afterwards when we made 
it clear (to your officers) in the orders we gave them that it was necessary 
that we should attack and take the whole of China, as being the territory 
of Shangte, they replied, If your troops do not kill or injure British 
subjects, or do not bum or plunder British housea or property, then we 
shall remain neutral and assist neither party. To which we replied that 
you should not remain neutral, but should also take no offence at our 
troops, if the people in their alarm were to disperse, and thus cause your 
trade to be interfered with. Your officers replied. We shall take no offence, 
but we shall require you to give us notice of your intention to attack these 
places. To this we answered, We will not refuse to give you notice before 
we make our attack, but we are afraid that our communications with yoa 
may bo obstructed by the impish camps, and that when we shall have 
succeeded in sweeping these away, the time then left will not be sufficient 
for the purpose, and the omission may prove a cause of trouble. We 
added, however, that your country must not again act as you did at 
Shanghai, where you received the letters of our nation, and yet assisted 
the Tartar forces to defend the city. Thus it will be seen that the point 
has been already fully Considered, and that it is useless to enter into any 
further discussion 

To resume. As friendly relations exist between ns, let us regard each 
ether as people of the same family. Those whom we are thus hotly 
engaged in slaughtering are no other than the Tartar imps and robbers, 
and the whole empire of China is the conquest we intend to effect As 
the Tartar imps have not yet been exterminated, and the great work of 
conquest is still incomplete, we cannot give our consent to such proposals 
OS those which your country now makes to ns. 

Your onlv course, therefore, is to wait untO the Tartar imps shall have 
been annihilated, when we shall be ready to give our attention to any 
advantageous measures that your country may luive to propose. 
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(From the China Overland Trade Report^ 27t1i Angost, 1862.) 
H.B.M/8 SHIPS IN THK CHINA SQUADRON. 



Naxs. 



Aeora, 

Algerine, 72 

Banterer, 

Beagle* 

Bouncer, 05 

BusUrd, m 

Centaur, 

CharybdiSi 

Clown, 75 

Cockchafer. 85 

Coromandel,} 

Dove,t 57 

Drake.t 78 

Encounter, 

Euryalus,^ 60 

Firm 86 

Flamer, 93 

Foretter.ll 82 

Grasshopper, t 04 

Hardj, 

Haughty, 81 

Havoc, 

Herculei, 

Hesper, 

Imp^riciue,* 

Insolent, 65 

Janu8,t| 74 

Kestrel, 73 

Leven,t 05 

Manila, 

MelTiUe, 

Opos8um,|| 83 

Pearl, 

Princess Charlotte, 

Keynard, 

Ringdove, 

Scout, 

Snake, 

Snap. 06 

Starling, 84 

Staunch, 87 

Slaney, 70 

Sphynx, 

Vulcan, 

Watchful,t 70 

Weazel, 02 

Woodcock,t 76 



Rio. 



hosp. eh. 

St. gun- vet. 

86. St. g.h. 

so. st desp. vet. 

so. St g.h. 

gun-boat. 

pad. st. sloop. 

so. stm. corvt. 

gun-boat. 

gun-boat. 

pad. St. tender. 

gun-boat. 

gun-boat. 

so. st. corvette. 

steam frigate. 

gun-boat. 

gun-boat 

gun-boat 

gun-boat. 

so. st g.b. 

gun-bMit 

gun-boat 

mil. hospitaL 

store ship. 

so. st frigate. 

gun-boat 

gun-boat 

gun-boat 

gun-boat 

so. st desp. ves. 
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CArTADT. 



Mast Com. Hockley. 
Lieut. Blane. 
Lieut Franklin. 
Comr. Hay. 
Lieut Creasy. 
Lieut Tucker. 
Comr. Mont;;omcry. 
Hon. Capt Kean. 



Lieut Davidson. 



Capt R. Dew. 
Joslyn. 

„ Boulton. 
Lieut. Richards. 



Lieut Bogle. 
Comr. Poole. 

Lieut Parsons. 

Lieut Huxham. 

Lieut Smith. 
O. Mackay, M.D. 
Mr. £. Peach. 
Capt Borlasse, C.B. 
Capt M. S. NoUoth. 
Actg. Com. Bingham 
Comr. Craigie. 
Capt Corbett 
Comr. Moresby. 
Lieut Packe. 
Lieut Maitland. 

Lieut W. F. Lee. 
Comr. Jones. 
Comr. Strode. 

Lieut Howorth. 



WH£BS. 



Shanghai 

Shanghai 

Hong-kong 

Hong-kong 

Shanghai 

Swatow 

Shanghai 

Japan 

Hong-kong 

Hong-kong 

Shanghai 

Hong-kong 

Hong-kong 

Ningpo 

Hong-kong 

Hong-kong 

Shanghai 

Hong-kong 

Hong-kong 

Swatow 

Hong-kong 

Shanghai 

Hong-kong 

Hong-kong 

Shanghai 

Hong-kong 

Ningpo 

Hong-kong 

Shanghai 

Hong-kong 

Hong-kong 

Japan 

Hong-kong 

Japan 



Hong-kong 

Foochow 

Shanghai 

Hong-kong 

Shanghai 

Shanghai 
Hong-kong 
Taku 
Hong-kong 



• Flag ship of Vice-Admihd Sir James Hope, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chiel 

f Flag ship of Rear- Admiral Euper. J Tender to " Imp^riense." 

t Laid up for repair. || In ordinary. J Fitting out 

Total, 47 tbssels. 
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THE WAR IN CHINA. 

The Timet of India of the 27th of June, 1862, (also published in the 
Liverpool Daily Poet, 24th July, 1862,) says :^ 

** We have repeatedly warned the Home public that there would soon be 
a fourth China war upon our hands, from the nature of our conduct towards 
the Taepings around Shanghai, and advices of its commencement are already 
on their way to England. Urgent demands are said to have come forward 
from China to the Indian Government for troops — to do what ? To meet 
an aggression we have wantonly provoked on the part of men who 
sincerely wished to be at peace with us, and to enter upon the conquest of 
the Chinese empire. For that is what is really before us. The events of 
the last few years have made it clear that all material power is on the 
side of the Taepings, and if we destroy their power, we must hold the 
country ourselves, to find it at no distant date a ground of conflict with 
France— or abandon it to the worst excesses of anarchy. We have 
deliberately espoused the cause of the most corrupt, weak, and cruel 
despotism the world has ever seen — a despotism hopeless of reform or 
regeneration — ^and are about to reap the bitter fruits of our policy. If, 
instead of madly warring upon the Taepings, we had placed ourselves in 
.friendly relations with them, Shanghai might now have been a free port, 
and the Tangtsze Eiang throughout its length as safe to European com- 
merce as the Thames. Our conduct towards these Taepings has been so 
wholly inexcusable, that were they to hang every European that falls 
into their hands, none could justly blame them. What offence have they 
committed against us, that our cannon and fleets are to be employed in 
destroying them, and our soldiery in capturing them, and handing them 
' over to the tender mercies of Mandarins to be disembowelled P Have the 
Taepings no atrocities to avenge, that all our sympathies are with the 
bloody crew of whom Yeh stands out in our time as the type ? Here, as 
elsewhere, it is the undue preponderance of our supposed commercial 
interests that decides our policy ; and, without staying to inquire what 
natural right and justice demand of us, we plunge headlong into a guilty 
strife, flattering ourselves that the ' general interests of humanity ' move 
us. We do trust that this Taeping war will rouse the country to a 
searching and adequate inquiry into the matter. The Taepings are not 
the monsters they have been declared to be, and were European influence 
brought frankly to bear upon them, we might check their excesses at 
once, and lead them to the establishment of a settled and peaceful rule.'* 

«<TB00P8 FOE CHIKJL. 

'' There is a rumour that the China mail has brought an urgent demand 
for more troops to be sent from India. Our small force at Shanghai seems 
to have been, at the date of the last accounts, in a somewhat critical posi- 
tion. Some men and gun- boats had been sent away to capture Ningpo, but 
this diminution in the strength of the Allies, English and French, seems 
onlv to have caused the leaders to carry on operations against the rebels 
with renewed vigour. The result is, that we have learnt once more the 
lesson one would suppose Admiral Hope had been thoroughly taught in 
his first attack on the Peiho forts, tnat it is not courage but folly to 
despise any enemy and to attempt vast designs with too small means. 
The rebels, discovering probably the weakness of the foreigners, and 
growing weary of surrendering fortress after fortress without resistance, 
seem to have at last fought with some energy, and to have repulsed the 
Allies with loss, the French Admiral being among the killecL Enooa- 
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raged by Uiit snccessi they have now swarmed down agun upon the 
country from which they had been previously driven by tiie Alues, and 
are reported to have aorrounded a fort which is occupied by 700 British 
troops (Sepoys). It is evident that we have now on our hands a war 
which will probably last longer and cost us more men than any previous war 
with the Chinese. What is to be the end of it who can say P We cannot 
rest when we have occupied some of the chief seaports ; a war of this sort^ 
once begun, can only result either in the expulsion of the foreigners or in 
the subjugation of the country. The power of Franco and England united 
to conquer China is undoubted ; but when the conquest is completed, how 
are the two nations to share the spoil ? " — Bomhay Saturday Sivtew, June 
21, 1862. 
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INTERVENTION OF GREAT BRITAIN IN CHINA. 

The following is from the London Daily New9f of July 11th (an oigan 
which' gives its general support to the Government), and is based upon the 
testimony of a soldier in the British Army. Let Englishmen ask them- 
selves whether they are prepared to shod their blood, and lavish their 
treasure, in support of such a system, and if not, let them speak out 
before it is too late : — 

Leading Article, Daily Newi^ 1 1th July, 1862. (Also published in the 
Glasgow Daily Newt, 19th July, 1862) :— ^ 

"It was certain that Lord Palmcrston's clandestine war in China would 
be applauded, as vehemently as that in America is denounced, by some of 
our contemporaries ; and the Premier's admirers do not stick at triflesy 
when, as too often happens, his public acts need excuse. But we acknow- 
ledge that we were not prepared to find an espousal of the Tartar cause 
defended in the name of ' humanity.' There seemed so many reasons for 
not pronouncing that word, and for keeping the idea as much as possible 
out of sight. ' Fighting for the Tartars in the name of humanity ' — ^how 
strange it looks in black and white ! And yet this, we are assured, is 
what we are doing, and about to do yet more extensively. If this be so, 
we had better try and familiarize ourselves with the notion before it be- 
comes criminal, and, worst of all, 'un-English' to call it in question. 
First of all, then, if the cause of humanity and the Tartars is identical, 
we should like to be informed at what date the union took place. For it 
was not always so ; Lord Falmerston being witness and judge. We can 
recall a time when it was a duty, and not a difficult one, to believe that 
those we are now aiding, surpassed in cold-blooded cruelty every people 
under the sun. Speeches in Parliament were full of their atrocities, 
pictorial books were published to exemplify the horrible inventiveness of 
the Chinese officials in torture, and Lord Palmerston got infinite credit for 
an implacable hostility against a race of monsters of human mould. We 
are not aware that Lord Palmerston has ever admitted that he was mis- 
taken. We do not think he is likely to do so, because there is no reason 
to doubt that the belief which prevailed here in 1857 was as correct as 
any general impression of national character ever is. We ourselves had a 
good deal to say at that time against a war which appeared both impolitio 
and unjust; but we never dreamed of saying that the Tartars were 
humane. 

** We should have thought that the dreadful events which happened 
near Pekin, in 1860, had imprinted their lesson too deeply to allow of any 
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illusion as to the character of the Imperial GorerBment. But it seems 
not. All that we have learned of the Tartars does not hinder Lord 
Palmerston from saying quite merrily to Mr. Cobden, that if we have 
' weakened them a little, we are the more bound to build up their power. 

Accordingly, we are doing it. If our countrymen, when they understand 
what their servants are doing in China, approve of it, we shall have no 
more to say. But at present we do not believe that they have the slightest 
suspicion of what is going on. We do not believe that it is their pleasure 
that their troops should hunt down fugitives, by whatever outlandish 
name called, to be handed over to the men who so lately mutilated, and 
then killed our countrymen. But if so, how great will be their indigna- 
tion when they learn the horrors which our intervention has caused in 
China, while we in England supposed our policy was one of neutrality 
and peace. The mail which arrived from China a fortnight ago brought 
r accounts of an action in which the English, French, and Imperialist 

Chinese were engaged against the Taepings. It was described as a very 
brilliant affair, rewarding the victors with lots of loot. It contained also 
I a statement that a number of the prisoners had been handed over to the 

Imperialists ' for punishment.' Incredible as was this statement it ap- 
pears to be true, and the present mail brings word how the poor wretches 
\ were treated. The following letter of an English soldier, who was present 

at the terrible scene, is taken from a China newspaper. Let not our 
readers blame us if the perusal fills them with horror. When the honour 
of the English name is tarnished by complicity in fiendish outrage, it is 
;. time that English feeling was aroused. The soldier writes : — 

« < I went with the crowd to see the execution of the Taeping prisoners 

; that had been given up for execution into the hands of tibe Mandarins by 

' ) the English and French authorities ; or, what is the same thing, they took 

no measurei to prevent the ruthlese lutehery of those they lent their aid to 

capture; when, horror of horrors! how am I to describe the dreadful 

I scene, or will it ever leave my memory ? Among those wretches were 

\ young and old, of both sexes, and of all ages and sizes, from the infant 

:j recently bom to the man of eighty, tottering on his staff; from the eneients 

woman to the young maiden from ten to eighteen. The latter were pushed 

I out by the guards among the crowd of ruffians assembled, and were taken into 

• ;; sheds and by-places and debauched, and again dragged back by the hair of 

^ the head to the Chinese guards, to await their turn for execution. Some of 

them had fainted, and were pulled along the ground to the executioners, 

- who threw them on their backs, tore off their clothes, and riped them from 

t I' the lower part of the abdomen to the breasts, which were cut off and dashed 

\ with a curse in their faces. The bowels, as a matter of course, gushed 

\ out; but the cut was made in such a way, and so skilfully, and with 

: such expertncss, that the intestine was seldom injured. After a hide 

I time in this state of excessive torture, the executioner thrust his hand 

] into the chest and tore out the reeking heart, his victim looking him in 

\ '. the face all the while. A young female, apparently about eight months 

' i pregnant, who never uttered a groan or sigh at all the previous cruelties 

I ^ she had endured from the surrounding mob, had her infant cut out of her 

, ' womb, and held up in her sight by one of its little hands, bleeding and 

Suivering ; when, at the sight, she gave one heartrending, piercing screech 
tiat would have awakened pity in a tiger, and after it had been in that 
state dashed on her breast, she, with a last superhuman effort^ released 
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ber arms from those holding her down, and elasped her infant to her 
bleeding heart, and died holding it there with such force that they eould 
not be separated, and were thus thrown together on the pile of other car- 
casses. Another young woman among the prisoners awaiting her turn to 
be disembowelled, with a fine hoy of ten mouths old crowing and jumping 
in her arms, had him snatched suddenly away from her, and flung to the 
executioner, who plunged the ruthless knife into his tender breast before 
his mother's eyes. Infants but recently bom were torn from their mother's 
breasts, and disembowelled before their faces. Toung strong men were 
disembowelled, mutilated, and the parts cut off thrust into their own 
months, or flung among the admiring and laughing crowd of Chinamen. 
But no more : I can write no more of these scenes ; I can now only regret for 
ever that I looked on the dreadful sight I am no longer fit to be a soldier. 
I have been in man^ battles during the last twenty ^ears, and in the 
thickest of the fight m most of them, where a rage and thirst for carnage 
is dreadful to retlect on afterwards, but nothing heretofore that I have 
seen or heard of, or even read of, could be compared to the dreadful cruelty 

of the disembowelling execution. Poor F , who came with me to see ] 

the execution, fell down in a fainting fit, and was in that state carried j 

away, and is now a raving maniac from the effects the dreadful sight had 

on him. Mat God fokoive Englaxd fob the pabt she is taxino di this ! 

WAB, AND KAT TUB 8IV OF TSB B50BUITIES SHE HAS ASSISTED IK 7EBPX* 
TBATINO OH THE DEFENCELESS WOHAIT A5D INKOCEKT AND HELPLESS CHILD 
BE BEHOVED FBOM HEB DOOB ! ' 

'' Such is the plain unvarnished tale of one of our countrymen. And 
now let the advocates of Lord Palmerston's ' vigorous and spirited policy ' 
accuse us, if they will, of praying for horrors, and being the ruthless ill- t 

wishers of the human race. We shall be satisfied if Almighty God but I 

give our country grace to insist that his servants shall do justice, and love 
mercy in their dealings with the dark and distant races of mankind." 



(From the Chriitian Newt^ July 19, 1862.) ! 

CHINA AS IT IS. 

FIBST ABTICLX. 
" Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to dewdatioii.'* 

The words of the Great King have been confirmed scorea of times during ( 

the past eighteen centuries, and the nineteeth seems destined to afford yet j 

stronger proof of the ancient proverb. At this moment, two of the I 

greatest of the world's Empires are divided against themselves, and both j 

are, apparently, on the verge of dissolution. Of America, however, we . I 

do not despair; she is young and vigorous — cut down, she will shoot up ^ 

again. Old China, on the other hand, totters to her fall; and, notwith- ! '- 

standing the good Samaritans who fancy that, by means of their cordials : ^ 

and their bandages, they can heal her wounds, and restore her health, we j 

very much fear that her ancient limbs are paralyzed, and her enfeebled j 

pulse is beating its own dead-march. The kingdom is divided against 
itself; it is brought to desolation. No one who is at all acquainted with 
the present state of the country, and no one, especially, who has traveled 
there, but is deeply impressed with the Augean confusion that reigns in 
many provinces of the Empire. The province of Shantung, for instanoe, 
adjacent to the metn^Htan province of Chihle, within a few days' inarch 
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i * of Pckin, is at present desolated by marauding bands of robbers. The 

J ' Honan Filcbers, as tbcj are called, natives of the province of Eonan, 

' ^ were employed some years ago by the Imperial Government to dredge the 

bed of the Yellow Biver. In consequence of their stipulated wages not 
/ being paid them, they struck work, overpowered their masters, and, not 

feeling inclined to return home, formed themselves into gangs of banditti, 
whose only object is to plunder the towns and villages of Shantung. 
,i I Mounted on horses, they come and go as and where they will; the 

Mandarins have no power to stand against them, and even the Tartar 
soldiers seem unable to put them down. It was a detachment of these 
' ; wretches who murdered the American missionaries, Parker and Holmes, 

' t a year ago. These men have no connection with the Taeping insurgents. 

In the interior provinces of Yunnan and Szechuen, there are insurrections, 
more or less extensive, also going on, which keep the country in perpetual 
torture, and which the far-distant Imperial Government has not the 
slightest power to quell. And even in provinces where the Tartar power 
^ ' ' is recognised, in the province of Canton, for instance, every petty Mandarin 

is very much his own master. It is well known that within the last few 
! I months a native Christian had suffered martyrdom in China. What were 

the facts of that martyrdom ? It occurred at Poklo, a small town, or 
large village, about a hundred miles from the city of Canton. Persecution 
having arisen on account of the rapid spread of Christianity in that 
neighbourhood, word was sent to Dr. Legge, of Hong-Kong. Accom- 
panied by on Imperial officer, and furnished with authoritative instructions 
from the Governor of Canton to the superior Mandarin of the town, he 
/, at once set off to Poklo. On reaching that place, he found the local 

governor and his officers, to all appearance perfectly submissive. The 
•: i instructions should certainly be attended to ; the Imperial orders obeyed; 

t foreigners respected, and Christianity tolerated. Dr. Legge returned to 

: * Canton, but had scarcely reached the city when news arrived that, aided 

and abetted by the local government of Poklo, the persecutors had dispersed 
\, the Christians, and murdered their teacher. A reward of fifty dollars was 

.' » placarded for the head of every foreigner, and twenty-five for that of every 

i I native Christian. This occurred after the promulgation of the much- 

^ vaunted Chiuese treaty, in the best governed province of China, and 

r ^ almost within a stone's throw, so to speak, of the powerful city of Canton. 

' > So much for Imperial authority, and the power to inforce it ! The idea 

' , of all provincial governors is just this — ** I care for nobody; nobody cares 

. y for me." If this is the state of things in Imperial China, what must it 

be in insurgent China ? If the dry-rot has thus eaten away the stability 
of whole provinces which nominally are under the power of the Tartar 
Government, what must be the soundness of those provinces which that 
Government has been obliged to abandon, and which are exposed to the 
j t pitiless havoc of oft recurring fire and tempest P The condition of certain 

< ) parts of the Empire must be seen to be known. Description is almost 

useless. The insurgent movement, properly so called, small in its com- 
mencement, has spread fast and far, until now nearly one hundred milUons 
of the inhabitants of China have come under its influence. 

What are the objects and character of this movement? Is it likely to 
accomplish the end at which it aims ? Can it be put down ? And ought 
it to be iiiterfered with ? These are questions which force themselves not 
oa missionaries and consuls alonoi but also on the people of England. It 
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if bigh time that thU matter was enquired into, not hastily and harshlT, 
but with the calm consideration that belongs to a western, and especially 
to a Christian nation. One thinj^ is very cTideut, namely, that without 
the exercise of the greatest caution and moderation on the part of our 
Oovemment and its representatives in China, we shall find ourselves 
drifting into a fourth war with that unhappy country — a war differing 
essentially from those which have preceded it, one that cannot be decided 
by a sharp and decisive action, by the taking of certain ports, or the 
burning of certain palaces, or the opening of certain gates. The end of 
it cannot be foreseen. Are we prepared to send reinforcement after 
reinforcement, and vessel after vessel i Are we ready, in times like these, 
to spend any more of our hard earned resources in an enterprise which, to 
say the least, is questionable, inasmuch as it virtually violates the principle 
of non-intervention in the internal affairs of other nations ? It is not 
our object, however, to criticise Government acts, or to indicate Govern- 
ment policy. Let others do that. We are desirous rather of enlightening 
our readers on the real state of China, and of giving some information in 
reference to the insurgent movement. 

Let it not be forgotten that every shield has two sides. As vet but 
one side of the insurgent shield has been surveyed and described. The 
eyes of Government officials, and of merchant residents, and, to some 
extent, of missionary correspondents, have been fixed on the bloody and 
burning parts of this fearful national drama. But that drama has other 
acts and other scenes which we do not well to overlook. Having had 
considerable opportunity of looking at both sides of this question, being 
in constant intercourse with those who are most competent judges of its 
merits, and having not long since spent several weeks among the insurgents 
themselves, we trust we shall not be considered presumptuous in placing 
our view of the present condition of China before the Christian public of 
England. Our belief is that the state of socictv and of government in 
China is such that human aid is useless, and likely only to prolong a con- 
dition of things which, sooner or later, supported or unsupported, must 
come to an end. Our hope, our only hope, is in that glorious gospel of the 
grace of God, which, while it brings deliverance to the captive and peace 
to the broken-hearted, brings also national life and social civilization to 
the most down-trodden of mankind. B. D. 



(From the Chutian Newt, July 26, 1862.) 
CHINA AS IT IS. 

SECOKD ABTTCLI. , 

The Ii^suaoENTS of CmNA. — *' As cruel as a Taeping " is fast passing 
into a proverb. All proverbs contain some amount of truth, and, un- 
doubtedly, have much to do with the formation of the deep-rooted beliefs 
of nations. Before, then, this proverb becomes stereotyped, it may be well 
to determine how much of truth it expresses, how much of error. The 
judgment of contemporaries, passed either upon men or nations, must be 
always subject to revision, inasmuch as present prospects are bounded; 
that which we deem complete is often in transition ; the facts we know, 
and on which we base our conclusions, are few compared with tiiose we 
may know hereafter ; and it has ever been found that the scheme of Pro- 
vidence is for too vast for any of those involved in it to know fuUy the 
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I part they are tbcmselves acting, or rightly to judge of those who are act- 

ing around them, in concert or in opposition. When centuries have 
rolled on, and our descendants have attained to heights now far above us, 
they will be able, with something like certainty, and to a great extent 
without prejudice, to discern the good and the evil, the darkness and the 
light, of scenes through which we are passing. Whoever, therefore, 
ventures to give a sweeping judgment on present events, should be 
regarded at least with suspicion. Would-be authorities in Parliament, 
and out of Parliament, are very free in their condemnation of the Insur- 
gents of China. To call them rebels, is to apply a title ridiculously mild ; 
to speak of them as the Insurgent forces, is to deceive people as to their 
real charcter ; to believe that they know anything of discipline, that any- 
thing like government is established, or that the movement is anything 
* more than a miserable and temporary disturbance, is to believe a lie. 

' According to these authorities, the Insurgents are nothing else than cut- 

throats, marauders, pirates, bandits, devils incarnate. The hardest of 
j epithets have been heaped upon them, and, which to Englishmen is most 

offensive, he who ventures to have a contrary opinion to that of these 
|. authorities, who dares to lift up his voice in favour of these wretched 

rebels, must be either a fool or something worse. We are not afraid of 
. epithets; still we have no intention of provoking the thunderbolts of the 
\ powers that be ; our aim is to give what information we can, in reference 

to the objects and the character of that rebellion which is at present deso- 
lating some of the fairest portions of the Chinese empire. 

It is almost needless to say that the Taeping rebellion, like many 
another before it, both public and private, is, indirectly, the result of the 
Bible. Christ came not to send peace, but a sword. A copy of the Word 
; of God, presented to a student at the door of an examination hall in Canton 

I many years ago, was the indirect means, we repeat, of lighting this flame, 

which, like a prairie fire, seems inestinguishable. But no blame to the 
' Bible for that ! From the careful perusal of the book, this student con- 

ceived the most invincible hatred of idolatry. He went everywhere 
^ preaching what he believed to be the truth ; adherents gathered round 

i him ; power was the result of zeal; and on the occasion of tbe celebration 

\ of a festival in honour of a popular deity, at which festival the most 

abominable rites were practised, zeal and power combined to break in 
upon the time-honoured ceremony, the images of the god were smashed, 
and the worshippers were dispersed. But the gauntlet had been thrown 
down, and at once it was taken up by the authorities. The Iconoclasts 
were pursued and attacked ; they defended themselves with vigour ; their 
assailants were repulsed, and thus commenced a struggle which, for seve- 
ral years, has been keeping the whole empire in a state of ferment, and 
which, at the present time, promises to involve not only the unhappy 
country of its birth, but, unless great care be taken, foreign nations as 
well. 

We do not propose to follow the Insurgents through their varying for- 
tunes during the last ten years. To us their present position is of far 
^ greater consequence. What, then, are the objects which these men have 

{ t in view? We must confess to great surprise at being told, as we often 

are, that they have no object worthy the name, their only design being to 
plunder the people, and live on the fortunes of war. Such a judgment, 
passed upon a movement whose proportions are so gigantic at to be second 
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not eren to those of the great Indian mutiny of 1857, ean be that onl^ of 
the most superficial observer, or the most random guesser. As well might 
it be said that Nana Sahib and his comrades had no other aim than that 
of wholesale murder. It is, at all events, but common justice and common 
sense to receive their own version of their tale. Although we reserve to 
ourselves the right of commenting thereupon, let us not, if we desire to 
know the truth, venture to trample upon their own autobiography. What, 
then, is their own idea of this movement P 

First of all, their king believes himself to be divinely commissioned, in 
much the same way as Moses or Joshua in ancient times. We are not at l 

liberty to sneer at this. However mistaken the Ticn-wang may be, the | 

history of the past will not allow us to make light of his blunder. | 

Mahomet was either self-deluded or an impostor; Mahomedanism it | 

none the less a fact, and in former times it was a very bloody and disaa- t 

trous fact. The Chinese rebellion may be founded on a delusion, but it ^ 

is not on that account the less mighty, or the more easily dealt with. I 

The Insurgent king believes, moreover, that he is divinely commissioned • 

to accomplish three grand results. The first is — the destruction of the i 

Tartar or Mantchu dynasty, which, for the last two hundred years, has ^ 

held Imperial sway over the whole of China. The second is — the demo- » 

lition of the idols, and the uprooting of idolatry from the land. The third | 

object aimed at is — the establishment of the worship of " the heavenly i 

Father." As described by themselves their intention is threefold ; and 
their determination to carry out this intention has ever been expressed in > 

the most energetic terms. It is worthy of remark, that while they have i 

never swerved from their purpose, they have never lost faith in their dea- | 

tiny. On one occasion only was there the appearance of this, and then in I 

such a form as to show that their faith is of that kind which Christian ! 

people will not be slow to appreciate. It was in the beginning of the ] 

year 1859 that the Tien-wang found himself in the greatest straits. He t 

and his army were shut up in Nankin, which was closely invested by the j 

Imperialist forces. Lines had been drawn around the city, and the plan . S 

was to starve out the garrison. Things came to such a pass that the 
besieged were reduced to live on vermin and garbage, if not on human 
flesh. In this extremity the Insurgent chief, summoning his subordinates ij 

uround him, addressed them in some such terms as these: — " We are," he i 

said, " in the utmost distress ; we have used all means to relieve ourselves, | 

but in vain. I see no prospect of escape. But we are in the hands of | 

our heavenly Father ; he has called us to this work ; if it is his will we I 

should succeed, we shall be delivered from our present difficulties; if this | 

is not his will, then it is no use fighting against God. My advice is that i 

we call upon him to help us." ForthMrith, forms of prayer were distri- v 

buted. It so happened that just at this time heavy rains began to fall ; ; 

for several days these torrents continued, until at last the besieging army 
began to lose heart. Desertions were frequent ; numbers died ; and the 
hopes of the besieged began to revive. At this crisis, the scale was turned 
by the sudden arrival of an Insurgent army from a distant province. 

A simultaneous attack by the besieged and the reinforcements resulted 
in the utter rout of the Imperialist troops. Pursued by the Insurgents, 
they fied through the country. City after city either opened its gates, or 
fell a prey to the enemy. Elated with success, the report of their approach 
was sufficient to strike terror into the defenceless inhabiUnts. Thousands 
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on thousandB committed suicide, and multitudes, having buried tbeir 

E>ilrer, fled into the country in the hope of finding concealment there. 

Since then, the tide of war has varied ; on the whole, however, it has 

been decidedly in favour of the Insurgents, and the capture of Hangchow, 

within the la.st few months, is an acquisition second only to the possession 

of Nankin itself. Their progress on the provinces north of the Yang-tsze 

has been very small, the reason of which is plain. The South cannot 

conquer the North ; men of Canton and Fuchow cannot overrun the pro- 

' vinccs of Shantung and Chihle, because the climate is so entirely different, 

and the food is such that, accustomed as they are to nothing but rice, they 

would be unable to subsist upon it. The subjugation of the north of 

China will therefore be a subsequent undertaking, which will scarcely be 

ventured upon until the south and central districts have yielded. The 

i Imperialist forces appear to have no power to cope with their more ener- 

\ getic opponents; entrenched behind lofty walls, they often succeed in 

I resisting the assaults of the ill-armed Insurgents, who then fall back upon 

the starvation plan ; but in the open fields the latter are decidedly su|>e- 

Srior. What the cff^ect of better discipline and greater skill on the part of 
the Imperialist forces, the result of European instruction, will be, it is 
1 impossible to say. This much we must, however, be permitted to observe, 

k although when noticed in the House of Commons by the Member for 

I Brighton, it only elicited an unmeaning laugh, that in affording to the 

i Government of China the assistance of our officers to organize their forces, 

and discipline their troops, we are just sharpening the sword which may 
be at any time turned upon ourselves. It was comparatively easy, although 
very tiresome and expensive, to force our way to Pekin two years ago ; 
. but were the Tartar hordes only as well disciplined as our own Sepoys, 
success would have been next to impossible. Are we quite certain that a 
\ war between England and Imperial China is utterly out of the question. 



Foreign interference, even if it goes no further than at present, will 
have the very decided effect of so exasperating the Rebels that every other 
thought will be swallowed up in the all absorbing hope of revenge. 
Foreigners and natives will be equally obnoxious. To show any sympathy 
with the reigning dynasty is to draw down their wrath ; and if that 
wrath bo impotent to drive us from our settlements, it will be omnipotent 
to stop our trade, and to hinder our missionary efforts. AVe may drive 
them away from t)}e precincts of our ports, but they will hover round our 
borders, and as far as inland trade is concerned, we shall find our settle- 
ments in China rather centres of confusion than of commerce. The only 
chance we ever had of coming to an amicable arrangement with these men 
concerning the disputed territory was in August, 1860 ; that opportunity 
was thrown away, so that we find ourselves obliged now to defend our 
settlements at all hazards, without the prospect of a change for the better. 
Only, let it be understood that the more we interfere, directly or indi- 
rectly, the more do we render ourselves obnoxious to the Insurgent chiefs. 
It was far otherwise two years ago. From personal observation and x^si- 
<lence among these men we can testify that their disposition towards 
i I foreigners was cordial and conciliatory in the extreme ; we know that 

their admiration of Western arts was great ; that their desire for Western 
knowledge and intercourse was strong; and that their willingness to 
(*ome to terms with Western consuls, and to receive Western missionaries 
was on all occasions openly expressed. It is not so now ; and after dl 
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that hot happened — the cold contempt of some — the hostile intentions of 
others — ^and the perpetual checks which they have received wherever they 
have come into contact with foreigners — we do not wonder that they 
have renounced their faith in Western nations, and are determined to 
have as little as possihle to do with Western men — magistrates, merchants, 
or missionaries. We are not surprised that Mr. Boberts, a great autho- 
rity with those who do not know him, has been obliged to leave Nankin, 
ana that Mr. Cox, our earnest missionary of the Wesleyan Missionaij 
Society, can find there no rest for the sole of his foot This change is 
greatly to be lamented, but it was inevitable. What will be the upshot 
of this rebellion none can say ; and what its influence upon the future 
political history of China none can predict 

It may not be amiss, however, to give as dear an account as an eye- 
witness can of the present condition of the country under the dominion 
of the insurgent king. The statements of Mr. Harvey, the consul at 
Ningpo, are not in Uie least exaggerated ; only, let it be borne in mind, 
that they present but one side of the picture. To the defender of the 
interests of merchants, the aim of the insurgents is only evil, and their 
conduct atrocious ; to the representative of law and order, the whole 
movement presents only the appearance of miserable confusion and heartless 
riot It is perfectly correct to say that wherever they go they carry fire 
and sword ; panic precedes them, bloodshed accompanies them, and famine 
and misery follow in their train — they are the scourge of China, and the 
sufferings of the people, in consequence of this insurrection, are sad in 
the extreme ; weeping and wailing are the order of the day. It is the 
habit of the rebels to cut off the inhabitants of all places which do not at 
once submit to them ; and then, plundering the houses, after the manner 
of our noble allies, they render the town or village uninhabitable. If it 
be a place of considerable importance as a centre of influence, or for 
strategic purposes, it is at once occupied by a garrison; but if it be 
valueless in a military point of view, it is abandoned, and the people are 
allowed gradually to return. If the place happen to be situated on the 
borders of their territory, it is occasionally visited by parties of insurgent 
troops, who put to flight all Imperialists that may be lingering about, and 
generally conduct themselves with more or less harshness towards the 
refugee inhabitants. If, on the other hand, the place be within their own 
territory, and yet not sufficiently important to garrison, when a few 
hundreds of the people have returned, they appoint over them an insurgent 
magistrate, with a handful of soldier-police, and by him order is establidied, 
and law administered according to the insurgent code. It is not true that 
these men make no attempt to constitute a government. Wherever military 
law is not in force, and this is for the most part absolutely necessary, tbie 
attempt lias been made with more or less success. There are also certain 
places^ though not many, within their territory, which, having at once 
yielded to insurgent sway, have been allowed to retain their own Mandarins 
— these Mandarins being natives of the place— on payment of a certain 
daily sum, which was, in effect, a poll-tax. In one of these towns we 
staved for several days, and were cordially received both by the magistrates 
and the people. The latter seemed prosperous and happy, quite free from 
the misery observable in most of the rebel districts. Is was rather notablo 
that in this town the people wore their hair according to the insurgent 
fashion, while the Mandarin shaved his head. The idols generally had 
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been destroyed, but those in tbe temple, of whicb the magistrate's residence 

formed a part, were only covered over. The tax paid by tbe people of 

this place amounted to ten thousand cash, or nearly ten dollars a day. 

There were aL-o other places visited by us, which, like the town of Li-ken, 

are within a radius of thirty miles of the immense garrison city of Suchow, 

and wliich, although more strictly governed by veritable rebel magistrates, 

lire, nevertheless, in a state of considerable prosperity. A distinction, 

therefore, must be made between the insurgents militant and the insurgents 

triumphant. When engaged in an expedition, they are determined, 

rapacious, and cruel, their armies are not under what we should call proper 

discipline, so that excesses are perpetrated, which by the chiefs are much 

regretted. Women and children share the general fate, and scenes are 

I enacted such as those which accompanied the taking of Hangchow. All 

[ this is awful ; and yet let us not be too severe. Much of the misery is due 

i to famine, and much of the death to suicide. The answer of one of the 

^ chiefs, when remonstrated with about the enormities which were enacted, 

f must also be taken into account. He replied that the war, in which they 

t were engaged, was one of extermination. If they did not, by every means, 

^1 destroy the Tartars and those who aided them, they themselves would be 

destroyed. Let it be remembered that quarter is a thing unknown in the 

Kast ; that the passions of the heathen know no restraint ; and that, in 

their measures for the subjugation of the country, these insurgents are 

only following the example of the Tartars, who, for eighteen years, in 

order to subdue the land, drenched it with blood, and reasons will appear. 

why we should not regard these men as worse than their fellows. War 

is always dreadful, always sickening ; if so in Christian lands, much more 

80 in heathen. 

But if wholesale misery is the result of this movement, which we no 
more deny than we deny the same state of things in America, it may be 
well to ask whether there is no other result which may in some degree be 
considered a compensation. Wc do not believe in unmitigated evils. It 
is generally admitted that the irruptions of the Goths, for instance, into 
Southern Europe, although a fearful evil at the time, have not been without 
advantage to us of later days. Surely no one will venture to say that the 
Transatlantic war is an unmitigated curse. We know better; and we 
have the most entire confidence that this Chinese rebellion will be over- 
luled for the permanent welfare of the nation. To it we owe, indirectly, 
not a little of our own military success in China. Had cot the hands of 
the Imperial Govcinment been tied, and their resources previously weakened, 
we should have found it a far more difficult task than we did to break their 
pride and enter their capital. At present it can scarcely be calculated how 
much the rebellion will accomplish in the way of breaking down those 
time-honoured customs which have hitherto excluded the Chinese from 
foreign intercourse. Armaments and treaties may have prevailed upon 
the Government to give up their exclusive policy, but these will not render 
the mass of Uie people less proud and less obstinately conservative. We 
do not say that such a tremendous national earthquake as this rebellion 
was necessary to accomplish this end, but we do say that this end will be 
most eflbctually secured when the earthquake has passed away. There is 
also another and not less important result which immediately follows in 
the track of the insurgent movement — we refer to the destruction of 
idolatry. We have already observed that this was the initial character of 
the movement — a crusade against the idols. The insurgent kinm and hia 
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saborAinatet have never loH sight of this object Wherever they have 
forced their way, the idols have fallen before their fury, for Uicy seem to 
be penetrated with the most burning zeal against images and image 
worship. The loaders are so indoctrinated with monotheistic belief that 
they cannot endure the gods which are no gods. Nor is this a mere 
manoeuvre, because their iconoclastic zeal, instead of gaining them ad- 
herents, sets the people, without excepticm, against them ; and when to 
this is addi^ the fact that they prohibit the worship of ancestors, it will 
not be a matter of surprise that the Chinese, generally, do not sympathize 
with the movement ; while it will be also apparent that the insurgents 
are determined, whether assisted or opposed, to carry out the objects with 
which they began their crusade. Ilowcver it may bo overlooked by our 
rulers, it ought not to be lightly regarded by the Christian people of 
England, that before the onward march of the insurgents the idols of 
China are falling. Never before, except in the case of the Israelites, has 
a land been thus swept clean ; it is a new and a grand fact in the history 
of religious development. We say not, of course, that there was no other 
way in which the same result might have been obtained, but at the result 
itself, however brought about, we do rejoice most heartily. It is no slight 
advantage for the workers in the vineyard to find that the thick under- 
growth of centuries, if is has not put on the appearance of smiling 
gardens, has been changed, even by burning, into the fallow- ground. 

As to the processed object at which the Insurgents aim — the establish- 
ment of the worship of ** the heavenly Father " — it must be confessed 
that there is little hope of success. Indeed, it could scarcely be expected 
that warriors, with their hands full of the most bloody work, should be 
able to give much thought to the establishment of religion. All that is 
done in this matter, is the weekly performance of worship by the magis- 
trate of each town or village — the diffusion of a certain amount of 
Christian knowledge by means of forms of prayer, and creeds, and the 
distribution, to a certain extent, of the Chinese Bible, the version printed 
by them being that of Dr. Gutzlaf. The knowledge of Christian truth 
possessed by the mass of the rebel forces is nil; libw should it be other- 
wise ? How shall they hear without a preacher ? And before we blame 
their chiefs for failing to communicate the common truths of Christianity* 
let us ask what amount of knowledge, in such matters is possessed by our 
own Sepoys ! The leaders of the movement are more or less acquainted 
with the doctrines of the Bible ; and they believn them, some in the same 
sense as ourselves, some in a sense strangely different. But shall we 
Christian people of an eighteen centuries growth, be morosely or unchari- 
tably censorious of the infant creed of men who, but ten years ago were 
enshrouded in the gross darkness of heathenism ? Errors there may be — 
errors in theory, and errors in practice; shall we, then, stand aloof? 
Proud Pharisees of this nineteenth century, shall we leave them to their 
fate because they have not been able to get clear of all the chaios where- 
with they are bound ? And because in their body, social and religious, 
there is still many a festering wound, shall we pass on by the other side ? 
However impoi^sible it may have been for missiouariis to settle among 
them, and we presume they be^t knew their own business, the Insurgents 
were at one time willing to accept their services. Now it may not be to. 
Perhaps they hate the very name of a foreigner : more is the pity ! Bat 
Christian people, in such a case know well what to do. God u still the 
hearer of prayer. &• D. 
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THE FOURTH CHINESE WAR. 
(From the Aberdeen Journal, 30tb of J^ly, 1862.) 
If nimoura may be trusted, we are steadily drifting into another Chinese 
war. Sir Charles Wood is as chary of information as if it were prize- 
money ; but there appears to be no doubt that the repulse in which the 
French Admiral was killed was scTcre enough to justify the despatch of 
an urgent requisition for more troops to India. What the extent of the 
disaster has been, no reports are full enough to enable us to decide. It is 
difficult, therefore, as yet, to judge what amount of reparation will be 
thought necessary to rehabilitate the honour of the British flag. The 
defeats suffered by our gun-boats before the Taku Forts, cost us upwards 
of five millions before our wounded honour was healed. Until more de- 
tailed accounts reach us, it is a mere matter of surmise whether the 
disgrace of being repulsed by the Taepings will cost us ten millions, or 

I only a few hundred thousand pounds. It is possible that, in considera- 

i tion of our victors being only maurauders, the reparation may be done 

cheap. It is a consolation to think that they do not present to our am- 
bition any of those objects of achievement by which glory is shed upon 
u nation's arms. They have not got a capital ; and, therefore, we cannot 
take it They have not got a Summer Palace; and, therefore, we cannot 
bum it. We cannot extract from them an indemnity, because they have 
got no money to pay it ; and the very undersirable character of such a 
idtuation precludes us from demanding for any British subject permission 
to reside at their Court in the quality of Ambassador. They have nothing 

r to give us but their lives, and, therefore, we must be satisfied to take a few 

of them. The stain upon our flag will probably be satisfactorily washed out, 

I in the judgment of military men, if we plant a battery of Armstrong guns 

safely out of the range of the Taeping artillery, and kill as many of them 
as wo can without an unreasonable expenditure of ammunition. This 
will be the cheapest mode of satisfying our honour. But if operations 
are to be conducted on the scale of the Bruce and Bowring wars, Mr. 
Gladstone will have the pleasure of presenting us with a deficit next year 
compared to which all his former achievements in the same line will have 
been paltry and ignoble. 

It is possible that these Chinese wars may be necessary for the pro- 
tection of trade ; but the trade ought to be very lucrative to justify so 
heavy an insurance. The irritating peculiarity of tbem is, that they seem 
to be undertaken in pursuance of no settled policy. There is no object 
which, when it is gained, will give us good ground for hoping that we 
Imve done with Chinese wars. We are not fighting to gain territory or to 
keep it; but we are fighting for that much more impalpable possession 
which we describe as the Chinese trade. It is the indefiniteness of the 
task we have undertaken, that makes each new Chinese war open so 
terrible a vista of prospective expense. There is no limit to the obliga- 
tions which the protection of a trade may not impose upon us. From the 
destruction of pirates we have advanced to the armed occupation of the 
])orts in which the right to trade has been conceded. From the occupation 
of the ports we have now advanced another step ; and in order to protect 
trade, we attack the land marauders, whose depredations dry it up at 
its source. With finances in growling disorder, it becomes an interesting 
question to ask how far this is to go P If the Taepings should take to 
cutting down the mulberry trees, or devastating the tea plantationSi shall 
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ve make an expedition into the interior for tlie protection of the nXk and 
tea trade ! It ia possible that» if onr militarj eommandcrs could be induced 
to confine themselTca strictly to the porta thej hold, thcj might aocom- 

Slish their task wiUiout any undue pressure on the English tax-payer, 
luty in adding to the obligation of defending the ports the further duty of 
defending the tract of country enclosed within a radious of thirty milcs» it | 

may be feared that they have undertaken more than they can do. The 
question which Englishmen will speedily have to decide is, whether, in the I 

present state of our commerce and financesy we can afford to furnish them i 

with the means of aecomplishing that which they have undertaken. | 

There is no doubt that our armaments exist in a great degree for the i 

protection of trade. But if we must spend our money in bringing 
customers to the English market, and goods to the English consumer, we ■ 

may lay it out more profitably than in fighling 400,000 Chinamen at the 
other end of the world. After all it is a pecuniary difficulty that predudea 
us from giving food to our Lancashire workmen, and a market to our 
languishing manufacturers, by terminating the objectless war in America. 
After all, war for the sake of trade, is a pure question of profit and loaa. 
It «irould bo easier to decide to which side of the account the operations 
in China are to be carried, if it were possible to obtain any candid expla- 
nation of the objects which they are intended to achieve. That our' foroea 
should wilfully expose themselves to defeat, merely to obtain a particular 
cordon of neutralized territory, which it has pleased the military com- 
manders to mark out, is scarcely probable. At least, if it be true, it 
implies the old contempt for semi-barbarous enemies which has so often 
led English troops into calamity. 

But our friendships are more pregnant with peril than our enmitiea. 
The most furmidable of all the current rumours is that which alleges that 
the troops which have been hastily sent for from India, are to be paid for 
by the Chinese Government. In other words, they are to fight, not to save 
the factories of Shanghai, but to prop up the Tartar dynasty on its throne. 
What the reward is which we propose to ourselves for such disinterested 
services, it is not very difficult to guess. There would be no objection to > 
Admiral Hope playing " Hengist " to Prince Kung's ** Yortigem,*' if he 
were fighting purely on his own account. But there is no record that 
Hengist was equiped for his fortunate entci-prise by an income-tax levied 
on the tribes who dwelt on the banks of the Elbe. If such an arrange- 
ment had been a condition precedent to his adventure, we might have 
remained a race of Celts unto this day. If in the brain of any Minister 
there lurks the faintest shadow of a project for pledging England's power 
to the maintenance of the Mantchoo dynasty on the throne of China, it ia 
time for the British tax-payer to speak up for his own interests. One 
Turkey is enough for one generation. We have given abundant trial to 
our capacity for infusing from without an extraneous strength into the 
arteries of a decaying race ; and the success has not been so brilliant as to 
incite us to a repetition of the experiment. There is undoubtedly, to most 
English Ministers, and especially to the present Prime Minister, a supremo 
gratification in conducting the Government of several other countries 
besides their own But the taste is an expensive one to gratify when the . 
]>cople who are selected to minister to it live at a distance of fifteen 
thousand miles, and number about a million of population for every two 
British soldiers whom we are at present able to send to keep them in 
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cheek. In India we have been taught by a scYere lesson the impolicy of 
meddling in civil wars with which we have no concern. Our present at- 
titude towards the combitants in Affghanistan is a proof of our advance in 
the science of self-control. The lesson is still mere needed farther East 
! Cliina is in the agony of a vast revolution. A government must be very 

near its fall which is so weak or so odious that it cannot rouse its subjects 
I to resist an army of marauders, who leave every district through which 

i they pass a desert. To intervene on behalf of such a government is a 

J policT more fatuous than to attempt to save the Bourbon dynasty in France, 

which has been laid to the charge of Pitt. It is our duty to protect 
I British property and British lives, and to concern ourselves with nothing 

I else. It may be inconvenient that civil wars should ruin our silk and tea 

I trade ; but we must reconcile ourselves to the loss of them, as we have 

I reconciled ourselves to the loss of the American cotton, by the considera- 
tion that it will be cheaper to suffer quietly than to intervene. If inter- 
vention in either case were possible, America would stand first on the list 

I for our good offices in that respect Cotton is more important than tea ; 

I : and there would be more hope of a conclusion from a war with a fixed 

government than with a huge shapeless mass like the horde of Taepings. 
But the most hopeless enterprise of all will be a crusade in tlie cause of 
legitimacy, as represented by the heir of Hein Fung. And to that, if we 
let out our troops to be paid from the treasury of Pekin, our operations will 
inevitably come. — Saturday Review. 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF CHINA. 

" To the Editor of the " Mneonformiit:' * 

. Sib, — There is nothing in the present aspect of affairs which promises 
the dawning of a more peaceful day upon this distracted land. More than 

I I ten long years have passed away since the beginning of these commotions, 
! I and, for aught we can see just now, ten or twenty more are likely to 
V| follow ere they subside. Here, dynastic changes move on very slowly. 

They generally take from twenty to forty years for their consummation. 
That this will be accomplished within a shorter period we have no reason 
to suppose. China is what she has ever been — slow, stolid, stagnant. It 
is hardly fair to expect from her in her dotage signs of greater life and 
vigour than she was wont to display in the days of her vaunted strength. 
A well-instructed Chinaman sees nothing strange in all this. Reviewing 
the events of ages gone by, he regards the decade of turmoil which has 
1 1 elapsed, and contemplates tiie coming too, as inevitable in the history of 

]| )ns nation. *' These things needs be." Such is his reply to any remarks 

you may please to make on the judgments that are now shaking the very 
foundations of the Empire. In this he is doubtless right. Were it not 
|! for these fnquent visitations China would have sunk immediately under 

1 1 the enormous weight of her own vices. This, apparently, destructive ele- 

ment hus been the means of preserving the political and social life of the 
])eople from entire extinction. A Chinaman reasons more philosophically 
on tnese subjects than we seem capable of doing. We point to the present 
:]■ strife and say— |' That is hell-bom." *' Nothing of the kind," replies the 

Chinaman, ** it is only an expression of the mind of heaven." We pro- 
nounce it poison ; the Chinaman calls it medicine. " It will convert your 
rich and fair country into a barren heath," says the foreigner. ''No 
• Printed In the S6itcon/ormisi, 2ith September^ 1862. 
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danger/* repKet Uie Chinamaii« ** it vill only deatroj tbe weeds ; and 
when it is all orer, we shall ring barrest home more loudly and heartily 
than we hare done for the last fifty years." 

Let us take Hankow (called by Uie natires the " centre of tbe Empire") 
for our stand-point, and calmly survey the surrounding prorinces, and we 
shall bare some idea of the extensive disorder which prevails, and tbe 
utter inability of tbe Central Government to cope with the evil. 

Si Cbwan is to tbe west of us. This, tbe largest, and one of the finest 
provinces in the Empire, is in a state of complete anarchy. Sh'ih tab Kai, 
one of tbe old followers of the " Celestiul King," is there with four 
hundred thousand men. Li ta ta is there also at tbe head of a host of 
men. The capital is reported to have been tsiken by the latter. Li ta ta 
is not connected with either the Taepings or ShYb tab Eai. He seems to 
be setting up for himself, and to hope, in due time, to drive all parties 
from the field. The number of bis men is, no doubt, greatly exaggerated ; 
still, to justify the exaggeration, it must bo enormous. Kweichuw and 
yUn Nan are also more or less convulsed. Tbe news bos just arrived at 
Hankow that Shib tab Kai has passed over into Shen Si, with a large body 
of men. This is regarded as a splendid move on bis part. Tbe province 
is famous for its great merchants and its wealth. From the mountainous 
nature of the country the Imperialists will find it difficult to dislodge him 
from his fastnesses, if he is determined to bold them. He has also taken 
some places in the north-western parts of the provinces of Hu peb — the 
province in which Hankow is. 

Honan is to the north of us. This province has been a prey to tbe 
" Honan Filcbers" for many years. In vain have the Imperialists tried 
to cope with them. They seem to aim at nothing but plunder. They 
take a place, remain in it as long as it affords them the means of subsistence, 
and when thoroughly exhausted they bid it a temporary adieu. The 
Mandarins have learnt this and act accordingly. Very seldom or ever 
they come into collision. Tbe *' fathers of the people" go out at one 
gate, and the ''Filcbers" enter at another. When the latter retire the 
former return, and resume their places as the loving '* fathers of the 
people." These " Filchers " are tbe men that defeated the famous Sun 
Kuh Ning Sin in several successive engagements last year, and ravaged 
the whole of tbe province of Shantung. They are the men that murdered 
Messrs. Holmes and Parker. They are now threatening to pay Tientsin a 
visit, and do with the province of Cbih li as they have done with those 
of Shantung and Honan. Tbe people say that the Taepings are very 
angels compared with these men. 

The provinces of Kiangsu, Cbeh Kiacg, and Nganhwei, are to the east 
of us. Tbe two former, and parts of the latter, are in the possession of 
the Taepings. Many places of importance have been evacuated by them 
within the last twelve months. It would not be true to say that tbe 
jilaces have been retaken by Imperialists. Since Toreiguers have thrown 
the weight of their infiuence and power on the side of the Imperialists, 
the cities on the banks of the Yangizse have become worse than useless to 
the Taepings. Thousands of " braves" have passed under their guns in 
foreign ships, and they hare not dared to put match to powder. All they 
could do was to gnash their tieth, shake their heads, and swear revenge* 
Nankin is being closely besieged once more, and there is a rumour that the 
« Celestial King " is blinking seriously of removing bis capital. If true, 
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he will probabl J fix on Hangchow. That the Imperialists, single-handed, 
will be able to take Nankin, is out of the question. That the chief maj 
think it fit to leave from fear of a visit from the English and French is 
possible enough. It is quite credible that this noble city may, within 
three months, cease to be the capital of the Celestial dynasty. What 
then ? Will the rebels scatter and Tacpingdom come to naught ? This is 
not likely. Their safety and prosperity depend upon their adopting a 
measure that shall put them ut a safe distance from our shot and shell, and 
where they will be able to prosecute their aggressive policy without fear 
of foreign interference. The probable result of such a retirement would 
be the extension of their operations into the provinces of Kiangsi, Fuhkien, 
and Canton. There is a report that the King Ying (generally called the 
"Four-eyed dog") has been captured by the Imperialists. If true, the 
Taepings have lost their bravest general. Like many other rumours of 
this kind, however, it is likely to turn out to be false. 

At Shanghai and Ningpo the Taepings have proved themselves to be not 
quite so dispicable a foe as we had supposed. In more than one engage- 
ment they have shown considerable pluck ; and the recapture of Ningpo 
has cost us more than we had bargained for. The French have lost an 
excellent Admiral, and our noble Admiral has had a very narrow escape in 
these engagements. The Taepings seem to hold Ward and his trained men 
in great contempt. When found alone they generally show him that out 
of Imperialist soldiers he can make nothing but Imperialist soldiers. Pro- 
bably he would have been in the safe keeping of the Taepings long ere this 
were it not for the timely and generous aid of an arm stronger than his, 
which has been stretched forth more than once for his rescue. 

The rebels having been beaten sadly whenever they have had the courage 
to dispute the ground openly with the English and French, have changed 
their tactics. They will meet us no longer face to face. They will exchange 
no more powder and shot ^*ith us if they can help it But they vnll 
hover about us, cut off all supplies, seize our boats, kidnap our men, and 
vanish into air, as so many spectres, the moment an attempt is made to 
grasp them. This is a sort of fighting which we shall find it desperately 
hard to deal with, and this is a kind of enemy that bids fair to wear out 
our patience ere the work is half done. We have recovered several cities 
and towns on the condition that Ward and the Imperialists should hold 
them. The rebels were driven out with considerable ease, but no sooner 
were thev gone than they returned again in larger number than ever, and 
completely surrounded these very cities. We have found it prudent to 
withdraw our men from the places we had taken, and the consequence is 
that they have all fallen into the hands of the rebels again. Would that 
as much wisdom as courage had been displayed in the recent measures 
which have been adopted at Shanghai. The latter is conspicuous enough^ 
the former is wanting. Besides greatly augmenting the distresses of the 
jXK>r people, we have lost prestige and much moral power. By abandoning 
these captured cities on account of rebel pressure we have proclaimed our 
inability to accomplish what we had undertaken to do. The rebels will 
pronounce each case a splendid victory, and the Imperialists are beginning 
to whisper that Ibrcign Generals and Admirals are good for nothing, and 
that their own are very little better. To abandon these places was pro- 
bably necessary in the circumstances. The error does not lie here, but in 
capturing them at first. But there seems to be a very strong anti-rebel mania 
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prerailiog just now» and a fixed determination that the rebellion shall be 
put down, come what may. For this purpose the suicidal course of teaching 
the Chinese the foreign mode of warfare has been advocated, and to a 
certain extent adopted, and our steamers are allowed to convey Imperialist 
troops from Hankow to Shanghai. Well, men ought to think twice before 
adopting such measures. Can we put the rebellion, or rather these 
rebellions, down, and restore peace to the Empire P If so, at what cost ? 
Are we prepared for annexation? If so, what provinces are to be ours? j 

and what provinces are to be handed over to the French ? If we are not j 

irepared to put down the rebellion, had we not better let bad alone? ! 

^hese are fair questions. To check it here and there without destroying 
it, will only protract the evil and increase the misery of the people. If 
Shanghai and the open ports are to be defended, Nankin is the place to do ^ 

it The movements of the rebels can be controlled only from the capital. 
It is there the Admiral ought to make his power felt— not by driving the 
Tacpings out, which would be a suicidal course, but by giving them to -^ 

understand that their tenure of the city depends on their' fidelity to their 
promises. This would cost us but little, and the thing would be done 
cfTectually. The restoration of peace is very desirable ; but this is to be 
done, not by attempting to put down these movements, but by observing 
strict neutrality between the contending parties. Any interference on 
our part will only protract a struggle that must go on till a dynastio 
change is effected. It is absurd to expect the Chinese to do this, except ' 

in their own slow and, to us, very barbarous and cruel fashion. Some of j 

us hoped at one time that the Taepings were going to do things differently. > 

They have, however, proved themselves Chinamen to the backbone. 
Nevertheless, the chinaman's patience is never worn out, and he will 
manage to put all things straight in his own way and time. .Our inter- 
ference would only confound confusion, unless we are prepared to go 
beyond the mark which the sentiment of the English public has drawn 
for us. f 

And why should we feel the slightest sympathy with, or render the 
smallest aid to, the Imperialists ? We have nothing to hope, but every- 
thing to fear, from them. They are not friendly to us ; and, from what 
now appears, never will be. They would drive us into the sea to-morrow , ' 

had they the ability. Their conduct towards the foreign residents at the 
ports of Haukow and Kiu-kiang prove this. Were it not for foreign 
interference, Hankow would have been in the hands of the Taepings a 
year ago. The people are returning in large numbers, the native hongs 
are springing up with amazing rapidity, and the place promises to be as | 

flourishing as ever within a few years. All this is to be traced to the 
presence and influence of foreigners. But, in spite of all, the Mandarins ' 

are bent upon annoying, despising, and cheating them to the utmost of 
their power. They induced our authorities to fix upon the most worth- 
less ground in the place for the English settlement, and they have kept , 
us waiting for it till now, and even now there are no signs of its being \ 
handed over within a reasonable period. When fixed upon, the value of < 
each lot would have been from three to four hundred tacls ; the Man- 
darins want now at least five thousand. Our boats are detained here and | 
there and everywhere along the river, and the gun-boat has to go and t 
deliver them from the clutches of the Mandarins who hold them, because [ 
foreigners won't pay ** squeezes." The foreign residents are daily insulted, \ 

¥ 
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and frequently molested, by tbe "braves*' wbo pass tbrougb the place; 
and the ^[andaiins declare that they can do nothing — that these men are 
beyond their control. When asked if they could manage them, were they 
themselves the victims of such indignities, they r^ply, ** The two case% aro 
different" Not long since, a gentleman was sudly bruised by a number 
of braves, and taken on board one of their boats. Here he was compelled 
to go through the " three prostrations and the nine knocks." The boat 
was afterwards seized by our authorities, and sent down the Yangtsze in a 
blaze. A severe argument this, but, unfortunately, the only one they 
seem capable of appreciating. The Mandarins have been more careful, 
and the ** braves " more civil ever since. 

We are told, however, that Prince Kung is our friend. Well, this may 
be true, though it is the opinion of some who are not bad judges on such 
matters that he is playing a double game. If he is a true friend, and sin- 
cere in his pretensions, then we are bound to conclude that he is a mere 
cipher in the £mpire, for in the provinces the Mandarins seem to act in 
direct ojiposition to the letter of the treaty and subsequent instructions 
with impunity. The case of the Roman Catholic priests and the native 
converts show this plainly. According to the treaty, persons teaching or 
professing the Christian religion shall alike be entitled to the protection 
of the Chinese authorities, nor shall any such, peaceably pursuing their 
calling, and not offending against the laws, be persecuted or interfered 
with. Prince Kung, in the Pekin Gazette, has been reiterating these 
sentiments, calling upon the Mandarins to treat the Roman Catholic con- 
verts justly and graciously, and promising that the clause in which the 
Roman Catholic religion is proscribed shall be omitted in all future edi- 
tions of the Imperial edict. All this is very good ; but in these provinces 
every petty Mandarin seems to regard the whole as bosh. Is it because 
they understand Prince Kung better than we do, or because he is a 
nonentity ? Not long since an examination was held in Nan Chang, the 
provincial capital of Kiangsi. The English, French, and Russians was 
the theme. The examination was concluded by an assault on the Roman 
Catholic establishment The life of the foreign priest was sought for ; 
but he managed to escape, and afterwards to reach Eiu Kiang in safety. 
This was done under the immediate notice of the great Mandarins, and 
doubtless with their tacit consent Placards have been posted up in 
different parts of the same province, denouncing our aggressive policy, 
exposing our barbarism, and explaining our recent proceedings against the 
Rebels, as an atonement to the Government for our past offences in the 
11 North. . 

j| In the province of Kwei Chow, a foreign priest has just been executed, 

\\ by order of the local Mandarin. He produced his passport, but was told 

|f that it was a foreign affair with which His Excellency had nothing to do. 

'I In Hu Nan a regular system of persecution has been carried on for some 

I' time. Chapels are pulled down, the houses of the converts broken into, 

If and their property confiscated. The converts themselves are subjected to 

great indignities. Ihe Mandarins are either unwilling or unable to move 
in the matter. 

In Pekin the Protestant religion is prohibited. A medical misttionary 
of large ex|)erience and high standing is there ; but he is not allowed to 
appear in his compound character. He may heal the sick, but he must 
not save souls. A chaplain is there, who possesses an extensive acquaint- 
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anoe with the Cliinese language. He preaches eTerj Sahbath to tlie 
hoDdful of hi§ felloir-eountr}'men who reside there ; but he must not 
mention these things to the mjriads of heaUien who perish for the lack of 
knowledge. It is said that he is allowed to teach English to a dozen or 
more Tartar youths, on the condition that they ore to hear nothing of 
Jesus and his religion. One of our best missionaries— a missionary who, 
by his learning and piety, would do more to raise the English character 
in the estimation of the magnates of Pekin, than any dozen of common 
men, has been refused permission to enter the city as a missionary. 
During his fortnight*s visit at the capital, he might talk to the people 
about everything and everybody, except about Christ and him crucified. 
Xow, whose fault is this? Does this lie at Prince Kung*s door? If so, 
why does not oir Minister insist upon the fulfilment of treaty obligations P 
The Roman Catholic priests are there, carrying on their work boldly and 
openly, without anyone daring to make them afraid. The treaty provides 
that the British Government and its subjects will be allowed free and 
equal participation in all privileges, immunities, and advantages that may 
have been or may be hereafter granted by his Majesty the Emperor of 
China to the Government or subjects of any other nation. It is difficiUt 
to see why the Chinese Government should regard the Roman Catholic 
priest with greater favour thau the Protestant missionary. They can 
liave no apprehension of danger arising from the preaching of the Gospel 
and the distributing of Christian books. The surrounding cities and 
towns have been visited by missionaries, and the people have been found 
remarkablv well-disposed. It is not probable that they are different in 
the capital. 

The whole onus and odium of this measure, it is to bo feared, must fall 
upon one nearer to us than Prince Kung ; and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that the whole matter will be minutely inquired into, and its injustice 
and folly thoroughly exposed. The Protestant missionary is placed by 
such a policy below the Roman Catholic in the sight of the people. The 
measure is unjust and imprudent, and must be abandoned sooner or later. 
Why not at once P 

Such is the present aspect of affairs. There is very little in it to 
encourage the man who looks not beneath the surface, and who believes 
not in an all-superintending Providence. Faith, however, can descry 
something, beyond that is well worth waiting for, and towards the con- 
summation of which all transpiring events, whether apparently favourable 
or adverse, conduce. In the midst of these commotions the work of God 
is progressing. At Tien-tsin, Hankow, Tungchow, and other cities that 
have been but recently opened to missionary effort, churches are being 
formed, and immortal souls saved. The people are beginning to doqbt 
and question their old creeds. Satan's seat is being shaken to its founds- 
' tion. Christianity is taking deeper root, and beginning to spread its 
branches. Believe, and it will cover the whole land ere long. A living 
faith has been introduced into the nation. The day is not very far dis- 
tant when it will change the cold and grovelling Chinaman into a God- 
loving and Heaven- aspiring man. The Lord wiU hasten it in hit own 
time. Yours sincerely, 

Griffith Johv. 

Hankow, June 27, 1862. 
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THE REV. DR. LEGGE OK THE CHINESE QUESTION. 
(From the Nonconfarmuty Ut October, 1862.) 

The MUiionary Magazine for October publishes a letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Logge, of Hong-Kong, relative to the hostilities directed by the British 
nnd French forces against the Taepings, with the following introductory 
remarks: — ''The long residence of Dr. Lcgge in China, extending to 
nearly twenty years, his extensive knowledge of the people, their language, 
superstitions, and government, together with his comprehensive and sound 
judgment, give to his views great value and importance. In former years 
the avowed policy of the British Government was that of strict neutrality, 
and, so long as this was observed, no direct hostilities of the Taepings 
were directed against our countrymen. But the threatened attack of the 
insurgents on the Imperial forces in Shanghai and other cities secured by 
treaty for purposes of British commerce, has led to a departure from the 
neutrality heretofore maintained. The plea on which we have employed 
our arms against the insurgents is that of protecting the interests of 
British commerce ; but it may be apprehended that to effect this success- 
fully (to say nothing in regard to justice or sound policy) will require a 
much larger force than is at present found in China. From the events 
which have transpired in Ningpo, it is obvious also, that the Imperial 
forces are quite unable to maintain the conquests which British arms may 
achieve on their behalf, and that the oppressive and cruel conduct of the 
Mandarins towards their fellow- subjects can scarcely be exceeded by the 
iron and destructive rule of the Taepings." We subjoin the greater 
portion of Dr. Legge's letter : — 

It is vain, I suppose, to hope that there will be an honest return to a 
policy of neutrality. We cannot help, it will be said, following up the 
course which Admiral Hope has initiated. But the British Parliament 
should lay down certain limits which neither ambition nor caprice on the 
part of conductors of affairs here may overpass. Let the severity of our 
dealings with the Taepings be tempered with mercy; it should not bo 
ours to co-operate in their extermination. If we subdue them so as to 
place them at the mercy of the Government, we should insist on it and 
see to it that its dealings be tempered with mercy. We should see to it 
also that the privileges which we have fought for and won, which are 
now treaty rights, actually take effect. While I thus write, I confess 
that I think we shall find a conflict with the Taepings a very painful, 
tedious, and expensive affair; and that the attempt to bolster up the 
Manchou dynasty will be found a very thankless and uncertain under- 
taking. Let it be granted that we can put the rebellion down, and that 
the present boy Emperor comes in our time to take the reins of Govern- 
ment in his own hand — after all, what shall we have done for the millions 
of the Chinese people? The French and we together may support a 
Tartar Emperor m Pekin, as the French maintain the Pope in Rome, and 
the Chinese may not bo a bit more grateful to us than the people of the 
States of the Church are to Louis Napoleon. 

' I will venture to say that at this crisis in Chinese history, the hope of 
the empire lays in one of two things — a native revolution or a foreign 
occupancy. For hundreds of years since the Christian era, there have 
been in China anarchy and civil strife. The nation has groaned in pain 
for centuries, until at last the ruler, to bind up its distracted state, has 
appeared. If foreigners stood aloof, some man equal to the difficulties of 
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the positiont might ia our tiroo come forth, and a new dynasty be in- 
augurated, under which the millions would enjoy repose. At present the 
French and ourselrcs are in arms together ; the French, whose avowed 
object is to defend the claims of Popery : and we» whose avowed object is 
to defend and extend our commerce, and whose representatives, some of 
them at least, are annoyed by the presence and operations of Protestant 
missionaries. 

Our policy should be to abstain from interference in the internal 
business of the empire. If the government d$ JaeU accepts of foreign 
aid in the management of its customs, that is well. If it encourage 
foreigners to enter its service in other departments, that also is welL But 
let not us call rebels whom it calls rebels. Let not us lend our armies 
and fleets to do for it what it cannot do for itself. If we only did what 
was right, China would, by-and-by, in God*s providence, come to a better 
state than it is at present. Whatever betide, a nation is no more justi- 
fiable than an individual, in doing evil that good may come. 

But it avails not to deplore the fact that we have taken the field against 
the Taepings, or to deplore it the more as needless and unjustifiable; it is 
a fact. We have defeated the enemy in every engagement, losing also 
valuable lives on our own side. But Admiral Rope undertook more than the 
forces available were equal to. We were obliged to retire and concentrate 
our troops in and round Shanghai. We handed over our conquests to the 
Imperialists, and when we hud retired down came the Taepings and made 
short work of the ' braves.' The poor people are now in harder case than 
they had been before. They have been driven by thousands into Shanghai. 
There they are, nearly houseless aud half fed. Cholera finds them an easy 
prey. More than 900 died last month within three days. These, it may 
t)e said, are unavoidable miseries of war. But the war is a fact, and must 
be prosecuted. The British Government has approved Admiral Hope's 
measures. A large army must be concentrated again in China. Ten 
thousand Allies — ^French and English — must be in the Yangtsze to anni- 
hilate the rebellion, and give peace to the empire ! 

It behoves the British Parliament—the British people — ^to look to this 
new complication of affairs in China, to look it fairly in the face. If we 
are to pacify the empire, we shall require fifty thousand troops, and may 
then find again that we have undertaken more than we are equal to. 
But I ask in whose interest we are to put down the rebellion. Hitherto 
Admiral Hope has been acting in the interest of the Imperial Government. 
Of course, if we fight its battles it must pay all expenses. The British 
people cannot be expected to sacrifice the Hves of its sons, and its treasure, 
to establish the Mantchoo rule, and all gratuitously. Now I protest 
against our putting down the rebellion on behalf the Imperial Govern- 
ment, however they may pay us for it, on two grounds. The first is the 
ground of its cruelty. I have read harrowing accounts of the devastations 
of the rebels — how the country is blasted by their maroh. The accounts 
are no doubt true. But I have seen also the ways of the Imperial braves, 
iind kept company with them for hours together. Their march over the 
country was like the progress of locusts and caterpillars. Their thirst for 
blood was quenchless ; their outrages on the young and old were inde- 
scribable. On the score of cruelty the case must be about even, inclining 
to the Imperialist side, if we may judge on the principle that the more 
e-owardly are the more crueL But the question is not about the ) 
but about the officers of Government. 

\ 
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And to know what will be the consequence if we put down the Rebels 
on behalf of the Imperial Government, we have only to think of Yeh and 
his doings in Canton, when in almost twelve months he beheaded 70,000. 
I have heard Sir John Bowring, when other arguments for the Arrow war 
were exhausted, enlarj^e graphically on Teh's barbarities. If we put 
down the Taepings, we shall kill our thousands on the battle-field, and 
the governors of provinces will kill their tens of thousands in the execu- 
tion areas. We shall be installing so many Yehs. Our high officers will 
be the ministers to so many butchers of human beings. 

The second ground on which I object to the putting down of the rebel- 
lion on behalf of the Imperial Government is the utter inefficiency of 
that Government. Apart from rebel districts, the people everywhere set 
it at defiance. It is unable to fulfil its treaty arrangements. Its soldiers 
are often uncivil and rude ; the gentry are everywhere sullen and inso- 
lent; the mob is often riotous and violent; but against soldiers, gentry, 
and the mob, the authorities can hardly give any protection. Treaties 
stipulate for the toleration of Chinese Christians, and for liberty to mis- 
sionaries to preach, and teach, and build chapels. Chinese Christians are 
often spoiled ; the native missionary is stoned and murdered, his chapels 
are plundered and profaned, and Government does nothing. The Govern- 
ment at Pekin sends out a magniloquent edict; the Provincial Government 
issues letters and proclamations. Each is powerless. Christian blood is 
Fpilt Christian property is plundered — Christian progress is stopped. 
All this under the Government for which we are to spend our money, and 
pour out the blood of our soldiers ! This must not be ! 

I dare say those who advocate the carrying out Admiral Hope's initia- 
tory measures, and the carrying on war against the rebels on a great scale, 
would tell us that they don't mean to do so on behalf of the Imperial 
Government without insisting on securities from that Government that it 
will fulfil all its treaty stipulations, and securing from it also greater 
privileges. This is to me a vain dream. The Israelites had an easier task 
to make bricks without straw than we are getting to ourselves in under- 
taking to pacify China in harmony with the Manchou Government. The 
Manchous have had their time in China, as the Stuarts had in Britain, and 
the Bourbons had in France. It is not ours to hasten their downfall by 
interfering against them in the struggle between them and the Taepings ; 
but neither are they worthy that we should interfere in their behalf. 
And whereas it is affirmed that we interfere in behalf of our own com- 
merce, it has not been shown that the rebels have ever tried to check our 
commerce. Our green tea and our silk have come for eighteen months 
from districts in their hands. 



DRAGGED INTO A WHIRLPOOL. 

(From tho Nonccnfwrmiit^ Oct 1st, 1862.) 

The greatest danger in our relations with China — an empire of three 
hundred millions of people, with only tiominal rulers, and in a state of 
hopeless anarchy — is that we have no settled, clearly defined policy. No 
one can say at home whether or when we are at peace or war there. The 
declarations of our Ministers in London do not correspond with the acts 
of cor representatives at Shanghai. Lord Palmerston, before the close of 
the session, said : — ** We are making no war in China except that which 
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It neoesMiy for defending the positioni in wbicb our trade is carried on.*' 
Lord Rusaell, it is true» m the instructioas tent out to Mr. Bruce at the 
»ame time, went a step further, hy stating that we are also " to encourage 
the Chinese QoTcmmcnt to arm a sufficient force of artillery, infantry and 
cavalry, to Ofcrcoroe the rehels and reduce them to suhjection." To " en- 
courage *' the Chinese QoTemment, we now know, means to lend them 
ships of war, furnish officers to drill their soldiers, and legalize the hiring 
of British mercenaries to fight the hattles of the Tartar dynasty. Our 
long and costly experience in India proves that such a policy is hut one 
remove from direct intervention, and necessitates, sooner or later, direct 
intervention with its inextricahle entanglements. Lord Russell himself 
admits it — for two months ago ho told the House of Lords that the more 
we interiere in China the more the Imperial Government " will only look 
on, and leave the hurden and expenses of it to us." 

But what the British people do not suspect, or at least trouhle them- 
selves ahout, is that our forces, in conjunction with those of France, are 
to he directly employed in putting down rchellion in Cliina. Keverthe- 
less, that is the impression which prevails, not only in French official 
circles, hut amongst our own countrymen in the Celestial Empire. The 
latter, it is to he ohserved, have hitherto proved hut too correct in their 
forecast. They have peculiar facilities for anticipating the future. 
Hitherto our action in respect to China has hcen decided not hy the Home 
(Government, hut hy their responsihle agents on the spot. Our Foreign- 
office not merely throws its shield over their representatives in China who 
go heyond our instructions, hut accepts the policy they initiate. It was 
80 in the Bowring war; it was so in the Bruce war; it is so in the more 
serious imhroglio that Admiral Hope, Mr. Bruce, and the French Repre- 
sentative are now stirring up. Thus our officials abroad are virtually 
constituted the arbiters in questions of momentous importance to the 
empire. It is not the advisers of the Crown, or the British Parliament, that 
decide questions of peace or wur in China, but Admiral Hope and his 
colleagues. If England were polled to-morrow, the almost universal ded* 
sion would be, ** Let the Chinese alone." But what is the fact P As 
Dr. Legge says in the letter published elsewhere, ** The British Govern- 
ment has approved Admiral Hope's measures. A large army must he 
concentrated again in China. Ten thousand allies— French and English — 
must be in the Yang-tsze to annihilate the rebellion and give peace to the 
empire!" 

Apart from the very grave constitutional question involved, it is scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the folly, wickedness, and serious and far-reaching 
consequences of the new position we have assumed, or which has been 
accepted by the Home Government, in the Chinese Empire. If definite 
issue there be, it is but in one direction — a British and French occupation 
of the country. " If we are to pacify the empire we shall require 50,000 
troops, and may then find again that we have undertaken more than we 
are equal to." We are proposing to re-establish a dynasty that is as much 
a thing of the past as the Stuarts or the Bourbons— a dynasty we have 
ourselves destroyed. British hired bravoes are to be sent out to give new 
life, in conjunction with our own soldiers, to a Government conspicuous 
for its cruelty and ferocity. << I have read harrowing accounts," writes 
Dr. Legge, *' of the devastations of the Rebels— how the country is blasted 
by their march. The accounts are no doubt true. But I have seen also 
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tho ways of the Imperial braves, and kept companj with them for hours 
together. Their march over the country was like the progress of locusts 
and caterpillars. Their thirst for blood was quenchless ; their outrages 

on the young and old were indescribable If we put down the 

Taepings, we shall kill our thousands on the battle-field, and the goTemors 
of provinces will kill their tens of thousands in the execution areas. We 
shall bo installing so many Yeht. Our high officers will be the ministers 
to so many butchers of human beings.*' 



CHINA. 
(From the China Overland Trade Report, Hong-Kong, Sept 10, 1862) 

Our advices from Shanghai, of August 26, state that the condition of 
the British fleet is the reverse of satisfactory. The loss by mortality is 
heavy, and that from desertion still heavier. Twenty-five per cent, of 
the entire forc« are upon the sick list. - 

At Nankin everything appeared perfectly quiet There were a few 
Imperial junks at anchor near the city, but no signs of the grand army 
that we heard so much of a few months since. This must have dissolved, 
for about fourteen miles to the west of Silver Island, on the south bank, 
there is a rebel encampment, the troops from which were lately seen to 
capture and sack a small town situated a little inland. 

The following summary of news for the fortnight is taken from the 
Shanghai Market Report. It is more full than usual, and considering the 
strong Imperial bias of our contemporary, may be deemed a pretty fair 
statement Our contemporary has, however, omitted to state that a 
detachment of our Indian soldiers and Cliinese coolies, sent to carry and 
escort some supplies to an outpost, were cut off. He mentions in the 
particulars of the grand expedition given below, that the detachment at 
Fawha was surrounded, and as he says not one word of its release, we pre- 
sume it must have consisted of the Sepoys and coolies referred to. The 
dreadful effects of foreign interference become more and more manifest 
every day. The misery and loss of life it has occasioned are positively 
incalculable. Had matters been allowed to take their course, the Taepingt 
would at once have taken Shanghai, and there would have been an end 
of all trouble. We could have made our own terms with them, trade 
would have gone on in the same satisfactorv manner that it has done in 
the silk districts, which have long since fallen into their hands, and the 
same amount of peace and prosperity as prevails in the numerous towns 
of those districts would have prevailed at Shanghu. But no, we not only 
undertook the defence of the place, which the Taepings would have cared 
little about if we had observed the neutrality we promised and professed, 
but to serve the blind adherence of our minister to the Imperial cause we 
converted the place into an intolerable eye-sore to the insurgents. Con- 
sequently for the past three years it has ever been the object of attack. 
If the question simply concerned Shanghai, it would matter very little, 
but the evil we eommit is the misery we entail upon the numerous towns 
in the neighbourhood. Over and over again have the Taepings attempted 
to take Shanghai ; in each of these attempts they had necessarily to take 
all the towns in the neighbourhood, and as they always sack every place 
they^ take, the unfortunate inhabitants were upon each occasion driven 
destitate into the foreign settlement So soon at the foreign lines became 
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oontnoted to the citj and settlement of Shanghai, the place was impr^- 
nable to the Taeptngs. They then remained in the neighbourhood until 
thej had either exhaunted its rcsouroes, or until they were driven away. 
Then the unfortunate refugees would be induced to return to their homes 
again, and no sooner had they put their houses and fields in order than the 
insurgents would come again and devastate them. This has happened 
four or fire times, and for every repetition we are morally responsible. 
This last grand bloodless expedition which our contemporary so loudly 
trumpets was not undertaken for the relief of the people, but clearly to 
rescue the detachment surrounded at Fawha, which must be that referred 
to in our advices as having been cut oif. 

For our readers must observe that our national crime is not so much 
interfereoce as bad faith. Had we simply extended protection to Shanghai 
and observed the neutrality we promised, we could have made easy terms 
with the Taepings. But we were both false and aggressive ; by under- 
hand dodges wo converted the place into the very heart's blood of the 
Imperial cause. We made it a sanctury, a depot, an £1 Dorado for the 
Imperialist, and we drove the insurgents in consequence to desperation. 
We provoke«l and we compelled them then to do as they have done, and aa 
the^ continue to do, and we repeat that, for the sad misery entailed upon 
millions in the neighbourhood of Shanghai during the past three years, 
we are moraUy and directly responsible. 

We may talk as much as we please about the utter falseness of the 
Federal accounts of the victories lost and defeats gained, but our own 
proceedings at Shanghai have been recorded with quite as little Teracity, 
and reflect even more disgrace and contempt upon our arms. — Jkuljf Pr$99. 



OUR MISTAKEN POLICY IN CHINA. 

TO THX SDITOB OP *' THK DAILY TBLXGRAPH.'* 

Sir, — Let me draw the attention of the British public to the results of 
I our diplomacy in the Far Eust Treaties have been dictated rather than 

1^ discussed; and though, by a show of force, we have been successful in 

I procuring signatures and apparent acquiescence to conventions which have 

been presented, still a great deal has to be done to make the advantages 
which have been demanded permanent and available. The history of 
British relations with Japan forms a striking example of the mode in 
which treaties are made, and of the difficulty afterwards encountered in 
enforcing the terms of the contract. It is scarcely ten years since a British 
admiral concluded a treaty with the Japanese Government; and, probably 
to secure the ratification of the treaty by the Tycoon, a promise was given 
that no other convention would ever be demanded. The last article, 
therefore, declared that no British officer should ever change the termn of the 
treaty then made. But no sufficient advantages were obtained, and Lord 
Elgin, supported by a powerful fleet, demanded and procured another 
treatv. Since that event the British embassy at Jeddo has been twice 
attacked, the intention being to assassinate the Plenipotentiary. A guard 
of British soldiers is now supplied to protect the residency ; and though 
the Japanese also supply a guard, the assassins may be found among their 
number. The telegram just received brings intelligence of an attack on a 
party of English in Japan, one of whom is murdered. It is called a 
''dreadful p<£tioal murder." If we were to trace back to the point where 
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the ''politicar* part of it began, we should discover it in the hasty manner 
of concocting our treaties. To obtain 4clat on the score of advantages 
secured, too many are at first demanded. £n{;lish freedom is thrust too 
quickly in front of Eastern subjection ; and when the authorities, before 
whom everyone had before bowed in abject submission, see a few foreigners 
pass by without deigning to notice them, they believe that the intruders 
set a dangerous example of independence to the masses of the people, and 
they tremble for their o«%'n position. In Japan, too, there are the Daimios, 
or nobles, men of feudal power, jealous of foreign interlopers who, without 
rank or standing, dare to ride about the country on horseback, and thus 
usurp, if they do not degrade, the exclusive privilege of the nobility. It is 
one of these nobles, with his retinue of 300 men, who recently attacked - 
the party of foreigners as they rode out. Even if there is an attempt 
made to punish the criminals the chances are that, before he will be 
disgraced by capture, he will muster a faction and raise a civil war, or 
will cheat justice by the usual mode of '* happy despatch." If we attempt 
to gain all the advantages of unrestricted commerce, and claim the right 
to import all our customs and manners into a country, without regard to 
the feelings of the people, the position of the government, or the wishes 
of the authorities, we must take the consequences. But, obviously, it 
would be better to advance by degress, than to run the risk of throwing 
a whole land into all the miseries of war, through the enforcement of 
rights which we may have secured by treaty, but which we demanded in 
the first instance without fully knowing the mischief they might do. 

It is to be hoped that we shall not interfere in Japan as we have done 
in China, trying to force the political circumstances of the country to our 
wishes. The policy which has been pursued in China does not proceed 
satisfuctorily. It is true that Prince Kung, who signed the treaty with 
Lord Elgin, has been able to maintain the position he usurped, but this is 
attributable to foreign aid and influence; and, irrespectively of the 
difierent rebellions against the Government, there are signs that his power 
may be threatened by conspiracies both at Pekin and Canton ; for though 
the Canton conspiracy lately discovered was attributed in a former tele- 
gram to Taeping influences, the fuller intelligence by the mail did not 
confirm that statement, and more recent news states that the cause or 
extent of it has not yet been ascertained. Now, we must not permit the 
great distmce of China and Japan from this country to stand as a reason 
for our not taking interest in events, since the very distance makes all 
warlike operations there more expensive. Distance, too, renders us careless 
of the calamities that befall, and we pass almost without remark the 
destruction of 40,000 Chinese in a typhoon, or the massacre of the 
whole population of a city by rebels or Imperialists. Our geographical 
knowledge of places is confused, and the names, with sounds so unfamiliar 
to our ears, make confusion worse confounded. To add to all our difficulties, 
with n*garid to China in particular, events become mixed and shuffled in 
such an extraordinary manner, that the closest attention to the intelligence 
is necessary to follow the course of affairs ; and even then there is great 
difficulty, for most of the loial newspapers have changed their opinion 
several tiroes — one day advocating the utter destruction of the insurgents, 
then the overthrow of the moribund Tartar dynasty, and afterwards non- 
intervention. During the late war, when we were attacking ]?ekin, routing 
the Tartars, and burning the Emperor's palace, another portion of tha 
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foroe was acting with the Imperial troopt in defending Shanghtt against 
the Taepinga, who at the same time were most anxious to he our friends. 
We have accounts of the utter desolation of the country held hy the 
rehcls; hut on the other hand we find that, thoagh they hold all the 
country round Shanghai, the export o( tea from that port has increased 
threefold, and 20,000 additional hales of silk hare heen shipped this 
season, as compared with last 

It is true that the news actually sent is contradictory, and we need not 
attempt to account for it ; hut, to show the difficulty in commenting on 
affairs in China, I need only point out that a month ago the telegram 
announced an alarming attack by the Taepings upon the city of Shanghai* 
stating that they had been beaten off with terrible loss, when no such 
thing occurred. The ** alarming attack'* was some looting expedition at 
a distant village, the marauders being chased and slaughtered in their 
flight by one of the Government interpreters, his groom, and eight or nine 
volunteers. With such coufascd intelligence it is not surprising that the 
press generally shuns Chinese affairs. By way of climax to all that is 
confusing, let me relate the Jinale of the affair at Ningpo as we find it in 
the Hong-Kong Chitui Mail. Your readers will remember that Admiral 
Hope sent Her Majesty's ship Encounter to look after the rebels at that 
place, and the city was captured, our allies being the French and an 
Imperial fleet, consisting chiefly of pirate vessels hired for the occasion. 
Subsequently another attack was made by the ** Allies " on a rebel posi- 
tion some distance from Ningpo, and the French commander appointed 
part of the Imperial fleet to watch the insurgents. Under a dread of 
being ordered into too close proximity with their foes, the French being 
very pressing in their demands, the Chinese allies positively refused to 
advance; they firtMi into the French, wounded the commander, killed 
several of his men, and then six hundred of them deserted to the Taepinga. 
These men, with the Insurgents, now threaten to attack Ningpo. The 
remainder of the Imperial pirate fleet, once our allies, is now looked upon 
in its true colours, and the French send for reinforcements, as the number 
of "pirates" in the Ningpo waters is so considerable. If Ningpo be 
recaptured, we shall have lost every place taken from the Insurgents in 
the early part of the year; several valuable lives having been sacrificed in 
the interval, and more harm done than good. 

I mention these circumstances to show what great difficulties may occur 
through interference in the far East, to support either the strict letter of 
treaties, or the Government that we expect to fulfil them. Our treaties 
are insignificant matters so far as the bulk of the people are concerned, 
and we must not try to direct the whole course of foreign empires merely^ 
to suit our commercial purposes. That time has not yet arrived. Let ns' ■ 
rather protect what we have, without interfering more than we can help. 
Let us endeavour by good counsel and example to show what are the 
advantages of our system of civilization — a lar better process than the 
rude and ready resort to arms; for though by that method we may snatch 
at present gains, in reckless disregard of the consequences beyond, we 
crush the very means of preserving order among the resident population, 
or faith towards the foreign visitors. 

I am, Sir, yoursy &o. 

Nov. 17, 1862, CAHXoiiiBNaia. 

\ 
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AFFAIRS AT SHANGHAI. 
(From the Daily Preu ) 

Hosco-EoKO, 27tli Octobbb, 1862. 

The captnre of FuDg-wha and Kab-ding, we beliere to be the con- 
cluding parts of Sir James Hope's programme. Fung-wha has fallen into 
the hands of the Imperialists, and the Admiral went up to reconnoitre 
Kah-ding on the 16th instant, so that intelligence of the fall of that city 
may reach us any moment. Sir James wiU then proceed to Calcutta, 
leaving Admiral Kuper in charge, who had arrived from Shanghai in the 
Euryalus from Japan. 

Fong-wha is situated about twenty- five miles from Ningpo. It is 
a walled city about four miles in circumference, and is surrounded by a 
ditch. Its capture was considered essential to the safety of Ningpo for 
the winter, and for securing the rice-cropi to the unfortunate country 
people; besides liberating a great number of peasants pressed into the 
Hebel service as coolies. 

The expedition for the capture of Fung-wha consisted of about 150 
Europeans, with three 12-pounders, from H.M. steamers Sphynz and 
Encounter, together with a thousand of Ward's troops under Colonel 
Forester. 

The attack was begun by breaking the parapet to the right and left of 
the east gate, intend^ to divert attention, while Forester advanced to the 
northward with about 600 men and stormed the city. Several of the 
European force having been hit, 400 of Ward's men attempted to scale 
thd walls, supported by the guns and small arm men of the force. Some 
fifty yards from the gate was a memorial arch, on either side of which 
were graves and detached mounds ; and in front of this, and about fifteen 
yards from the gates, was a stone bridge covered with branches of trees; 
i and at the foot of the walls bamboo stakes, and a network of the same 

material raised about eighteen inches from the ground. As far as 
the arch all went well; here the fire from the walls became very 
heavy; musketry, gingalls, stinkpot*, fireballs, and brickbats fell in a 
tremendous shower. The scaling-ladders were dropped, the Chinese 
bearers bolted, and the troops diverged on either side and took shelter 
under the graves. Shortly after Captain Jones of the Sphynx with a few 
men and two ladders gallantly advanced under a galling fire, making for 
the bridge, and clearing away the obstructions as they pushed forward ; 
but the ladder men were unfortunately shot, and the European force had 
dwindled down considerably owing to the number of wounded, leaving 
Captain Jones with about twenty in all in possession of the narrow arch- 
way under the East Gate — seven of the number officers, and two 
severely wounded. They then commenced to destroy the Gates, which 

I were massive, iron-plated, and barricaded. They effected an opening, 

I I and tried to fire the bags, but the defenders inside were prepared with 
I water and succeeded in extinguishing the fire. Meantime, the rebels tried 
l' various means to dislodge the attacking party. Stinkpots, grass broomi 
, I steeped in oil, and thrown over in a blaze, on top of which quantities of 
I \ gunpowder would be thrown immediately afterwards ; fire-balls, brickbats^ 

&c., were hurled down ; and the stench from some missiles was so great 
as nearly to dislodge the assailants when all else failed. At Uiis juncture 
a seaman ran the gauntlet twice, carrying the two wounded officers from 
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tbe gat« to a Jots-honae under a lieary fire, and again returning to bia 
pott under Uie archway of the east gate. This noble fdlow nobly 
deserves a Victoria Cross for bis dauntless brsTery: 

Colonel Forester not baring succeeded in his attempt at tbe Kortb Oats^ 
at dusk Captain Jones with his party withdrew from tbe East Gate. 

Tbe next morning they found themselves almost surrounded by a rery 
large rebel army, evidenUy advancing to reinforce Fung-wba. A large 
number of these were cut off and driven over tbe bills by tbe allied troops. 
Captain Dew took tbe matter into bis own bands, and a fresh attack was 
no doubt contemplated next day. But it was discovered towards morning 
that tbe rebels bad evacuated the city during the night, some wounded 
men alone being left at the South Gate by which they bad gone out Tbe 
means of defence of the walls and gates were perfect, and the European 
force must have been destroyed had the rebels persisted in its defence. 

Ward's troops and tbe Imperialists took possession, and the European 
force returned to the ships at Kingpo the same night. 

Tbe casuidties were fifteen men killed belonging to tbe Sphynx, eight 
belonging to tbe Encounter, one of Ward's officers killed, three severely 
wounded, and twenty to thirty men killed and wounded. 

The Ocerland China Mail has tbe following from Ningpo relaUve to the 
circumstances attending the death of Ward : — From Ningpo, howevernwe 
learn that General Ward has been killed while operating against tbe 
Taepings in the' neighbourhood. In our last summary of news, we spoke 
of a lamentable catastrophe brought on by a French officer at Yu Yaou, 
a town up the river from Ningpo The Cantonese who then deserted and 
went over to tbe rebels appeared to have conveyed to the latter an erroneous 
impression of our force and intentions, for the Taepings began to move 
about the country more freely, and bum down the hamlets as usual, 
plundering and murdering on all sides. They came to the town of Tsze- 
hee, but were completely repulsed by tbe shells from tbe Confucius and 
the Hardy, and by Ward*s Legion. On this occasion the Taepings left 700 
killed on the field, and all their flags. Ward was viewing the fugitives 
through his glass when a bullet entered his belly just above the navel ; 
he was brought down in the Hardy, and died the following day in Dr. 
Parkes' Hospital. He had his senses to thelast, and made his will, leaving 
Sir James Hope and the Hon. Mr. Burlingame as his executors ; he leaves 
some two or three hundred thousand dollars. His loss is perhaps to bo 
regretted, as he had great influence among his troops, who are said to have 
reposed the highest confidence in their leader. No successor to Ward has 
yet been named. 

The following extract is part of the reviews (by tbe editor of the liaUy 
PreiSf Hong-Kong, dated 6th November, 1862) of No. 6 of the Further 
Papers on China, presented to Parliament in 1862 : — 

Further Papen relating to the Hehellion in China, presented to both Eoutoo 
of Parliament hy comnMnd of Her Jiajesty, 1862. 

sEcovi) jroncB. 

No. 6.— A letter from Mr. Bruce to Earl Russell, dated Pekin, 26th 
March, 1862, covering three enclosures. On this letter we have much to 
say. As a diplomatist and a politician, it is most damaging to Mr. Bruce. 

Whatever unexplained considerations induced His Excellency to alter 
bis deliberate convictions, expressed time and again by a logical course of 
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reasoning ; or whatever the influence was which was brought to bear upon 
him to the confusion of his judgment and the sacrifice of his consistency^ 
it is abundantly clear that a complete and entire change had been wrought 
in his mind and in his aspirations. A deep intrigue had evidently been 
going on, and a fouler stain than the result reflects on British diplomacy, 
can scarcely be conceived. Earl Russell conveys positive instructions to 
Mr. Bruce to observe strict neutrality. Mr. Bruce not only perfectly com- 
prehended those instructions, but fully intending to follow them, transmitted 
their tenor and substance to Admiral Hope. The Admiral perfectly under* 
stood them, and promised to be guided by them. We should suppose that 
the influence brought to bear upon Mr. Bruce had in the first instance 
failed, and that then Admiral Hope was tried with more success. The 
Admiral may be viewed as Mr. Bruce*8 executive officer, and Sir James's 
mode of playing the game required from him was that of realizing the 
fable of the wolf and the lamb as towards the Taepings. Sir James Hope 
is doubtless a man of great personal courage, and of a keen sense of honour 
of a certain kind. He doubtless lays the flattering unction to his soul, 
that the Taepings are such a low set of marauding coolies as to be entitled 
to no consideration nor statui. In fact his feelings towards them are 
precisely similar to those which the Macao authorities entertain towards 
the unfortunate Chinese who happen to find themselves within the walls 
of a barracoon. Such feelings as these require a little energetic reasoning 
to maintain, and incontinently resolve themselves into the fish-fag*s con- 
ceptions of humanity as applied to the skinning of eels. 

Thus the mode pursued by Admiral Hope to frustrate the expressed 
intentions of H.M. Government, and to carry out the Jesuitical, Mandarin 
worshipping intentions which peculiarly characterise the baneful influence 
whereby he was beset, was to profess neutrality towards the Taepings, 
and to practice perfidy. This was always done under the pretence of 
protecting trade ; a poor pretext, considering that the opinions of the 
leading mercantile firms were carefully avoided, simply for the reason that 
they were well known to be adverse to the course pursued. 

Let the Taepings be what they may, we do claim the right to entertain 
our own opinions both upon them, as well as regarding the Imperialists. 
We say, that whatever their motives may have been, the Taepings have 
observed not only the most scrupulous good faith towards the British in 
their diplomatic relations, but they have eschewed retaliation when they 
might /aiWy have resorted to it We further say, relative to the question 
of the exemption of Shanghai from the struggle, that we completely 
jockeyed them, dickied them, choused them ; whatever word will best 
convey a jocular signification to premeditated and organized perfidy. 
Furthermore we say, that looking at the disturbed state of the country, 
and considering the class from which the Taeping ranks are filled, the 
instances of petty depredations committed by detached bodies of insurgents, 
or by independent maraunders, are so incredibly small as to reflect the 
utmost credit upon the rebel cause. We have it on undoubted authority 
that the total amount of these alleged depredations do not exceed fifty 
thousand taeh. 

Therefore, to base a claim for the exemption of all the open ports from 
Taeping attacks, on the ground of their retaliation upon Shanghai, because 
of our perfidy regarding the exemption of that port, is outrageous — and 
to make it a cause of complaint against the Taepings that certain British 
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. property, to a most trifltng amount, was taken by robbera within the dia- ' 

* trictt which we did onr utmo&t to prevent firom falling into their hands, 

is about as absurd a position as can possibly be imagined. 
: Yet upon this principle did Sir James Hope carry out the instructions 

from the British Minister to obsorre neutrality towards the Tacpinga. 
Doubtless the Jesuitical influence which induced Sir James thus to act, 
was industriously employed to prepare Mr. Bruce for the reception of the 
advices from the Admiral which would communicate the mode in which His 
Excellency's instructions had been systematically violated. Most likely 
amour propre would dictate to Mr. Bruce the necessity of his remonstrating 
with Admiral Hope, but all 8uch correspondence is surpressed, and the des1i-« 
nies of the vast Empire of China were Uius placed at the gratuitous mercy of 
an impulsive fighting Admiral, a diplomatic dormouse, and a fanatical 
Jesuitical mandarin- worshipper. 

What could Mr. Bruce do P Had he protested against the Admiral'a 
systematic violation of his instructions, the protest would have reached 
Sir James far too late to have been of any service. A halt or a pacific 
change in the policy which the Admiral had initiated, would have been 
damaging to British prestige, and might have made the Taeping cause 
dominant. Therefore Mr. Bruce had really little option, but to resign, or 
to adopt the Admiral's action. 

But the most disgraceful part of the afiair as aficcts British diplomacy 
is the circumstance of Earl llussell's lamb-like acfjuiescence to a line of 
policy, which he had not only deprecated and pledged himself to eschew, 
but which he had time and again ordered should be avoided. All argu- 
raents, remonstrances, and exculpations are most religiously suppressed. 
The redoubtable political veteran* Lord John, is made to appear in the 
Blue Book as if he were a dotard who had forgotten the tenour of the 
instructions which he had transmitted, and to whom the forms of office 
being the only subject which engrossed his mind, one result was just the 
same as another. 

We regret to have to be so prolix, but really theletter before ns teems with 
importance. Our readers will observe that the eatus hdli between us and 
the Taepings is divided into four heads. The first is that the leader of 
the movement is a crazy blasphemer, a charge which rests entirely upon 
the testimony of old Roberts. We cannot comprehend what we have to 
do with this. Oriental potentates have always been in the habit of claim- 
ing celestial attributes, and although Hung has gone a step in absurdity 
beyond the most foolish of them, we do not see what that has to do with 
it, except it be to exclude him from the honour of being one of the powers 
of Christendom. 

The second ca9Ui belli is, that Hung decapitates people for trading. 
This rests on the authority of old Roberts too, and stands refuted to the 
echo by the history of the silk trade during the past two seasons. 

The third easua belli is, that it does not suit the Taepings to allow 
Shanghai to be converted, under the plea of neutrality, into an eldorado, a 
sanctuary, and a stronghold for their enemies — nor after the perfidy prac- 
tised on them does it suit them to exempt the open ports from attack. 

The fourth eaeui belli is, that they will not pay for British property 
which may be robbed tit trantiiu through disturbed districts, which but 
for British interference would be entirely subdued. But let it be observed, 
they take such care to avert the occurrence of such robberies, that the 
su'^ ^ bagatelle, and merely amounts to a quibble. 
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